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MY DEAR sm, 


IN the ſketch I have ſent you of re- 
yolutionary government in France, 
too long have I been compelled to 
wound your feelings by the tale of ſuc- 
ceſſive calamities; too long have I been 
forced to dwell on images of diſmay, Yet, 
in deſcribing thoſe ſcenes of deſolation, 
how often have I experienced that my 
pen was unfaithful to my purpoſe ! how 
faint is the impreſſion which | have con- 
veyed to you at a diſtance, of thoſe local 
emotions which are felt on the ſpot !— 
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But let me now attempt to communicate 
at leaſt a portion of that exulting glad- 
neſs with which IT turn from the crimes 
of tyrants, to recount the triumphs of 
liberty; to trace humanity pouring balm 
into the wounds of the oppreſſed, and 
juſtice ſtretching forth her arm to ſhield 
the innocent, and ſtrike the guilty Like 
the weary traveller, who having paſſed 
along paths beſet with danger, where 
bare and horrid precipices frowned above, 
and deep and dark abyſſes yawned be- 
low, gains at length ſome fair ſummit, 
from whence, while he ſhudders to look 
back, the proſpect opening before him 
preſents ſcenes cheered by vegetation, 
and ſoftening into beauty, 

Although the great conſpirator againſt 
the liberty of France had fallen, the coloſ- 
ſal ſpectre of tyranny riſing from his tomb 
. till hovered round the national conven- 

tion, Thoſe deputies who had compoſed 
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part of the two committees of govern- 


ment, who had of late excited Robeſ- 
pierre's jealous fears, and who, having 


been marked as the objects of his immedi- 
ate vengeance, had themſelves conti ibut- 
ed to overthrow that ſanguinary uſurper, 
were the very men who had been the 
ſharers in his crimes. Another party ia 
the convention was compoſed of men 
who had concurred in the horrible vio- 
lation of liberty on the giſt of May, 
but who had afterwards ranged them- 
ſelves under. Danton the rival of Ro- 
beſpierre, and to whom, after the exe- 
cution of their leader, he transferred his 
hatred and his revenge. The remainder 
of the convention conſiſted of what was 
called the plain, made up in general of 
tnen who might live under any tyranny 
with perfect ſecurity, fince they yielded 
to every impreſſion, obeyed every im- 
pulſe, applauded good and evil meaſures 
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alike, and were careful only to make no 
ſemblance of reſiftance to any exceſs of 
tyranny whatever. There were indeed 
a'few virtuous men of that aſſembly who 
had eſcaped the proſcription, who la- 
mented in ſecret the miſeries which de- 
ſolated their unhappy country, but who 
waited the return of better days, ſince 
their proteft would have availed nothing, 
their numbers being fo ſmall that their 
reſiſtance would only have precipitated 
their own ruin “. 

The 


* One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of this 
ſmall party was the abb Gregoire, now biſhop of 
Blois, whoſe elegant reports to the convention upon 
public inſtruction, the fine arts, and literature, I 
have already mentioned. When terror was the 
order of the day, When atheiſm was the ſtandard of 
republican principles, and when biſhops, prieſts, and 
even proteſtant miniſters, in the convention profeſſed 
themſelves the. converts of Cloots the-atheifſt, and of 
Chaumette the town-clerk of Paris; Gregoire with 
virtuous indignation boldly proclaimed his belief in 

; the 
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The convention, which had been long 
divided into two diſtinct claſſes, thoſe 
who ruled without oppoſmion, and thoſe 


Who obeyed without murmur, were too 
much habituated to the extremes of ty-- 
ranny and ſervitude, to lay afide at the 
firſt moment the- one, or ſhake off the 
chains of the other; and the committees: 
of government conſidered themſelves as 
the lawful ſucceſſors of Robeſpicrre. In 
the mean time nothing was heard bur. 


accuſations againſt Catiline, whoſe cruel- 
ties became the theme of Collot's elo- 


quence, and againſt whom even Carrier 
ſtood forth informer. The work of the 


revolutionary - tribunal had been ſuſ- 
pended : but the committee of public 
ſafety were anxious to renew its opera- 


the doctrines of chriſtianity, and declared that he 


would never make the ſacrifice of his principles and 
his conſcience. He might truly be ſaid to have 
been * faithful found among the faithleſs, faithful 
only he,” 
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tions; and 1t was propoſed by Barrere, 
that Fouquier Tainville, who had offi- 
. ciated as public accuſer, ſhould be re- 
inſtated in his office. The firſt move- 
ment of indignation ſhewn by the eon- 
vention againſt the committees was or- 
dering Fouquier himſelf to be ſent to 
the tribunal, which was followed by the 
nomination of depurtes to fill up the vas» 
cancies in the committees of govern- 
ment made by the execution of the late 
conſpirators. The decree for the re- 
newal of one fourth part of thofe com · 
mittees each month, - raſftruacted the re- 
mainder of the decemvirs that their reign 
was paſt, Couriers were ſent into all 
the departments to ſuſpend or-ſuppreſs 
the various revolutionary tribunals ; and 
every hour being winged with death, the 
utmoſt expedition was uſed to ſtop the 
deſtroying knife. 

The more immediate agents of Ro- 
beſpierre were now put under arreſt ; 


among 
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among whom were the painter David, 


who on the 8th of Thermidor propoſed 
at the Jacobins” to drink the poiſoned 
cup with him; and his acolyte Lebon, 
who had defolated the departments of 
the North. The inhabitants of Paris re- 


which they had been thrown by the late 
horrible ſcenes which had paſſed before 
their eyes, and feeing that the ſtrengths 
of their tyrants aroſe only from their 
own cowardice, joined themſelves to the 
remains of the coͤtẽ dreit of the con ven- 


tion. 


The revolutionary committees of the 
fections, who had followed the inſtruc- 
tions of their maſters, and who had ſome- 
times exhibited original ſpecimens of ty- 


ranny themſelves, were re-organiſed, after 
having been obliged to ſubmit to the 


degrading humiliation of changing their 
zevolutionary names of Cato and Pom- 
pey, Marat and Leonidas, for thoſe leſs 
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covering by degrees from the ſtupor into- 
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renowned appellations which they had 
before reſpectively borne. 

The indignation of the convention 
againft its late oppreſſors had not yer 
aſſumed any regular feature; it being 
difficult to make a ſelection amidſt the 
numbers who had ſome greater or leſs 
atrocity to expiate. At length Lecointre 
de Verſailles, a deputy, brought forward 
a ſeries of heavy accuſations againſt the 
leading members of the late goverh- 
ment; but ſo little was the convention 
affected by a recapitulation of charges 
which would have ſtruck wich horror 
any other aſſembly of men, and ſo many 
of thoſe who ſtill held ſeats in that aſ- 


ſembly ſhrunk from the recapitulation of 


the crimes which were now dragged to 
day, that, inſtead of examining into the 
truth of Lecointre's accuſation, they de- 
clared the accuſer to be a calumniator. 
The convention at this period gave a 
lamentable proof of the degradation into 

which 
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which it was ſtill plunged, or of the re- 
maining influence of that ſyſtem of ter- 
ror which had ſo long regulated its pro- 


ceedings, by decreeing the reſurrection 
of Marat on the ruins of Robeſpierre. 


His canonization, which it was aſſerted 
in the convention had been only delayed 
from the jealouſy of Robeſpierre, re- 
ceived now its due accompliſhment. 


The committee of public inſtruction, af- 


ter making a ſolemn and elaborate re- 
port on the virtues of this firſt preacher 


of blood, prepoſed a decree, which the 


convention confirmed, that the remains of 
this illuſtrious martyr of liberty ſhould be 


transferred to the Pantheon, and receive 
again the tribute of a nation's tears and 


regret, , | | 

4 The canonization of Marat was fol- 
lowed by that of Rouſſeau, who was 
bropght, from his peaceful repoſe in the 
iſland of poplars amidſt the enchanting 
ſcenery of Ermenonville, to the cavern of 
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St. Genevieve, where he reſts with no 
ignoble companion, Voltaire. They are 
now the only tenants of this ſpacious 
manſion : for Mirabeau was depoſed on 
Marat's apotheoſis, and public indigna- 
tion has ſince cleared the building of all 
its rubbiſh ; neither the decrees of the 
committees, nor the clamours of the nu- 
merous partiſans of terror, being able to 
reſtrain the impetuoſity of the Pariſian 
youth, who crumbled the monument of 
Marat into duſt, and eraſed his pollut- 
ing name from the walls. This victory 
was not obtained without ſome previous 
ſtruggle. Although the commune of 
Paris was deſtroyed, the head- quarters 
of terror and rebellion ſtill remained un- 
attacked at the Jacobins. Thofe conſpi- 
rators, finding the current of public opi- 
nion againſt the late tyranny running too 
ſtrong to be oppoſed without ſome dar- 
ing effort, aſſumed the title of deliverers 
of their country, and, with an effrontery 
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equal to their guilt, expelled from their 
ſociety thoſe members who had been the 
foremoſt to overthrow the tyrant, and be- 
gan themſelves to enact laws for the better 
renovation of the old ſyſtem. The con ven- 
tion ſtruggled for ſome time with this bar- 
barous horde, and deliberated on the mea- 
ſarestobe taken inthe preſent emergency. 
The ſlowneſs of their deliberations, how-- 
ever, not being agreeable to the impe=-- 
tuoſity of French feelings, the Pariſian 
youth attacked the den of theſe aſſaſſins; 
and the convention, under pretence of 
putting an end to the tumult, decreed 
that the ſociety ſhould be ſuſpended, 

The revolutionary tribunal, which uſed 
to preſent its operations to the public in- 
the long and terrible liſts of the victims 
which it daily immolated, now preſented 
liſts almoſt as long of perſons who, havy- 
ing been impriſoned as authors or ac- 
complices of conſpiracies againſt the re- 


public, were, after trial, ſet at liberty, 
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and declared to have had no counter- 
revolutionary intentions. 

The firſt ſignal ac of public juſtice 
which this tribunal performed was the 
condemnation of Carrier, who was tried 
with the revolutionary committee of 
Nantes for the crimes they had com- 
mitted in that commune. The annals 
of courts of criminal judicature perltaps 
never preſented a ſeries of ſuch atroci- 
ties as were now diſplayed before this 
tribunal. The public accuſer prefaced 
the indictment againſt the committee in 
theſe words : All that is moft barba- 
&« rous in cruelty, moſt perfidious in guilt, 
« moſt arbitrary in power; all that is moſt 
&« hideous in anarchy, all that is moſt diſ- 
« guſting in immorality, compoſe the 
% charges laid againſt the revolutionary 
* commiſlaries of Nantes. In the moſt 
« ancient annals of the world, in all the 
e pages of hiſtory, even in the moſt bar- 
„ barous records, we ſhall ſcarcely find 
t any 


* 
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&* any horrors that can be compared to 
ce thole which the accuſed have com- 


© mitted ; Nero was leſs ſanguinary, and 
te Phalaris leſs cruel.” 


About a hundred of the inhabitants 


of Nantes, who had been dragged to 


Paris the preceding winter in order to 
be put to death, were acquitted previouſly 
to the trial of Carrier; and many of thoſe 
perſons had been witneſſes of the crimes 
of the revolutionary committee of Nantes 


before they became its victims. The 


Jacobin ſociety, who ſaw nothing in 
the facts alleged againſt the committee 
but a laudable diſplay of revolutionary 
energy, employed all their remaining in- 
fluence to ſecure them from puniſhment: 
and they ſucceeded with reſpect tothe maſs 
of thoſe aſſaſſins, two of whom only were 
condemned to die with Carrier; while 
the reſt, although found guilty of mur- 
ders without number, were acquitted of 
counter-revolutionary intentions, But the 

victory 
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victory coſt them dear; for the public in- 
dignation annihilated the Jacobin ſociety, 
and the convention once more broke the 
revolutionary tribunal, and ſent thoſe 
members of the committee of Nantes 
who were acquitted, to be re- judged in 
their departments. 

Though terror had ceaſed to be the 


order of the day, the reparation made to 


ſuch of its victims as ſurvived, was ob- 
tained cautioufly and by degrees. The 
counſels of the aſſembly were ſtil} fluc- 
tuating ; and the timid circumſpection 
with which it did good, formed a ſtrik- 
ing contraft to the daring rapidity with 
which it had been impelled forwards in 
the career of evil. But the tale which 
was unfolded at the revolutionary tri- 
bunal of the crimes of Carrier, the re- 
clamations made at the bar of the con- 
vention by a deputation from the de- 
vaſtated city of Lyons, the picture 
which at that bar the huſbandmen of 
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Bedouin had drawn of their conſumed 
dwellings, their deſolated fields, their 
wandering families, awakened all the 
energies of humanity ; and the cry for 
juſtice became impetuous and irreſiſtible, 
Till now the revolution of the 3iſt of 
May had been talked of as an event 
which had ſaved the republic, while the 
members who had honourably proteſted 
againſt that foul conſpiracy were ſtill in 
chains; butthe voiceof publicindignation 
became too loud to fuffer this violation of 
national juſtice to continue, and the de- 
puties who had figned the celebrated 
proteſt were ſet at liberty, after ſoma 
ſtruggles with the mountain -· faction, and 
took their ſeats in the convention. 

This addition to the cot droit of the 
aſſembly was not however an immediate 
counterbalance to the mountain and its 
partiſans. It might have been imagined 
that, if thoſe deputies who had proteſted 
_ the tyranny of Robeſpierre to- 

wards 
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wards their unfortunate colleagues were 
ſet at liberty, the victims themſelves de- 


ſerved a ſtill more ſpeedy act of juſtice. 
This, however, was far from being the 


caſe; for, when the propoſition was made 


for recalling thoſe into the convention 
who had been outlawed by the tyrant, it 
was obſerved that the gates of the Jaco- 
bins were not ſhut to open thoſe of the 
Temple; meaning, that theſe moſt tried 
and ſteadfaſt friends of the republic were 
intriguers and royaliſts. As a ſpecial 
favour, the fame member propaſed, 
that, although theſe proſcribed - patriots 
could not be admitted: into the conven- 
tion, the ſentence of death pronounced 
upon them by the late tyrants ſhould: de 
repealed. | 

The nobles and boten who had 
been driven from Paris by: the law of 
Germinal (a law which appears, merciful 
when we conſider the havock made of 
thoſe who were impriſoned: in the! capi- 
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tal, in the interval between that period 
and the ninth of Thermidor) were alſo 
permitted to return to their reſpective 
homes. The ſame report which annulled 
that law, repealed many other laws af 
the like barbarous tendency, 

After making theſe reparations: to na- 
tional juſtice, the convention turned its 
attention to the late violations of indivi- 
dual property. Without any abſolute 
declaration of the agrarian law, its prin- 
ciples had, during the reign of Robeſ- 
pierre, been eſtabliſhed; and the prac- 
tice of the firſt Chriſtians adopted in that 
ſpirit of fraternity which had ſo long 
been the theme of the revolutioniſts; 
with this difference, that, though every 


thing was in common by the force of 


requiſitions, the rich only enjoyed the 
privilege of contributing, and were re- 
fuſed all ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
what was contributed. It was now 
decreed, that every man ſhould reap 

the 
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the fruit of his own induſtry, and thar 
the property which each individual poſ- 
feſſed ſhould be at his own diſpoſal, and 
not at that of any public requiſitors. This 
law ſoon brought on the diſcuſſion re- 
ſpecting the maximum; that great engine, 
or rather effect, of terror, which, under 
che appearance of ſaving the country, 
was deſtroying its very vitals. The 
maximum, after numerous and warm 
debates, was abolifted. 

The conduct of the late governors with 
refpect to literature and the fine arts 
next underwent a reviſion, in a long re- 
port made by Gregoire to the conven» 
tion, in which he takes a melancholy ſur- 
vey of the monuments of genius and. 


learning which the unſparing ſcythe of 


Jacobiniſm had mutilated or deſtroyed. 
There is no doubt that irreparable miſ- 
chiefs were committed by ignorance, 
brutality, and a new ſpecies of fanati- 
eiſm; but there does not appear any com- 

plete 
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plete evidence of the charges that have 
been brought 4gainſt the ancient com. 
mittees of government of wifhing to root 
out the arts and ſciences. They indeed 
perſecuted men of letters even untodeath, 
becauſe they feared their influence, and 
knew that their prineiples muſt be hoſ- 
tile to their own ſhameleſs uſurpation. 
But while artiſts periſhed in ſad ſucceſ- 
fon. on the ſcaffold, their aſſaſſins diſ- 
played on ſome occaſions a fort of at- 
fectation of cheriſhing the arts, 

The ancient committees are at leaſt 


chargeable with the guilt of not having 


puniſhed the depredations committed by 
the fury of their revolutionary agents, 
and by the zeal of the worſhippers of 
Reaſon, The feſtivals of that goddeſs, 
during the ſhort period of her divinity,. 
proved fatal not only to croſſes, altars, 
popes, and biſhops, but to every ſtatue: 
and picture that fel} into the hands of 
her votaries; who, having more reform=- 


ing 
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ing rage than judgment, frequently miſ- 
took the objects of their indignation. A 
friend of mine, on his return home one 
day, found that a band of the revolu- 
tionary army had demoliſhed am Apollo 
that ſtood in his library, which they had 
miſtaken for St. Sebaſtian; and with much 
difficulty he prevailed upon thoſe apo- 
ſtles of Reaſon to ſpare his Venus, whom 
they were upon the point of uſing in the 

ſame harſh manner, believing her to be. 
the repreſentative of the virgin Mary *. 

The convention haſtened to prevent 

the further dilapidation of the monugs 
ments 


* To ſuch a deplorable ſtate of terror were the 
people reduced at this period, that a Jacobin de- 
puty, who was ſent on a miſſion to Niſmes, after 
having harangued a numerous audience for a con- 
ſiderable length of time on the abſurdity of religious 
belief, at length exclaimed, ** Que tous ceux qui ne 
croient pas en Dieu levent les mains !“ The whole 


© 4 Let all thoſe who da not believe in God hold up their 
hands! 
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ments of genius, by declaring that thoſe 
perſons who had been found .guilry of 
ſuch offences ſhould be purſued before 
tribunals of juſtice, and by making the 
conſtituted authorities reſponſible for 
every relic of art which was placed in 
their reſpective departments. 

While the convention made literature 
and ſcience again rear their drooping 
heads, it decreed pecuniary ſuccours to 
men of letters, who, during the convul- 
fions of anarchy, found their occupation 
gone, and many of whom were reduced 


0 all the miſeries of want. Three ladies 


were included in this act of national libe- 
rality: Dumeſnil, the celebrated actreſs, 
whoſe genius, cotemporary with that of 
abje& multitude lifted up their hands, with the ex- 


ception only of two old women, who refuſed thus to 
bow the knee to Baal: for which they were imme- 
diately ſent to priſon ; where they remained till 
Robeſpierre, after ſubverting the altars of Reaſon, 
Nature, and other divinities, who were becoming al- 
moſt as numerous as the gods of Heſtod, was at 
length overthrown himſelf, 


Voltaire, 
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Voltaire, had fo often embelliſhed his 
tragedies, who had alſo diſtinguiſhed 
herſelf by her attachment to the cauſe of 
liberty, and whoſe neceſſities at eighty 
years of age claimed relief from her 
country; the grand daughter of Corneille, 
who, once having no other inheritance 
than the name ſhe bore, had found an 
hoſpitable afylum in the manſion of Vol- 
taire, and who, detained in priſon four- 
teen months during the reign of the 
Vandals, had now no place on which to 
lay her head; and the refpectable widow 
of Lemierre, who during the reign of 
Lewis XV, had the courage to pre- 
ſent to the public the celebrated pieces 
of Barnevelt and William Tell; and who, 
when he ſaw the revolution ſtained with 
crimes, died of a broken heart, and left 
his widow without reſource, 
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LETTER II. 


ALTHOUGH the ſyſtem of terror 
received every day new humiliations, 
many of its inſtitutors and ſupporters in 
the old committees of government, Who 
had bathed themſelves in the blood of 
the innocent, remained unpuniſhed. But 
the convention, perceiving that the ci- 
tizens of Paris were ardent in ſtrength- 
ening every meaſure which led to the 
eſtabliſhment of juſtice and good order, | 
now began to aſſume a tone of greater | 
ſeverny towards its former oppreſſors. 
That aſſembly had lately rejected as 
calumnious the accuſations brought 
againſt the antient committees ; but, 
being now reinforced by the, reſtoration 
of the deputies who had ſigned the 
proteſt of the 31ſt of May, it declared 
| that 
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That Billaud de Varennes, Collot d' Her- 
bois, Barrere and Vadier were guilty of 
the ſeveral crimes which had been laid 
to their charge. 

The terroriſt- party, though HE 
humbled, was not ſubdued : the lenity 
which had been exerciſed towards them 
ſerved only co increaſe their audacity; 
and the reſtraint which the government 
had put on this faction was too feeble to 
check thoſe bold enterpriſes to which they 
had been accuſtomed. The want of vigi- 
lance in the government was however 
counterbalanced by the ardour of the 
- younger part of the citizens of Paris, 
many of whom had to regret the loſs of 
a murdered father, a brother, or ſome 
dear relation or friend, and whoſe bo- 
ſoms beat high with indignation againſt 
their late oppreſſors, whom they reſolved 
to reſiſt with their lives. A new im- 
pulſe was given to theſe feelings in the 
breaſts of the Pariſian youth, by an ap- 

peal 
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peal which was made to them in a 
journal entitled L' Orateur du Peuple, 
which was highly popular at that period, 
and which was written by Freron, a de- 
puty of the national convention, who 
on the tenth of Thermidor had taken 
an active part againſt the Roberſpierrian 
faction. Freron called upon them by 
every motive which could animate their 
minds, to bend their necks no more in 
abject ſubjection to the yoke, but to 
reſiſt their ſanguinary oppreſſors with 
the vigorous arm of youthful valour, 
and be themſelves the guardians of their 
rights, and of their native city, This ad- 
dreſs produced a ſort of electrical effect 
on the young citizens of Paris, They 
formed themſelves into fraternal bands, 
paraded the ſtreets and public gardens, 
hogang with exulting rapture Le 
reveil du peuple,” a popular aw, which, 
from having ſince in a great political 
convulſion been made the ſignal of one 
"5; x C party, 
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party, and the hymn of the Marſeillois 
of another, will together with the latter 
have a place in the records of the 
French revolution. 

A comedian of the name of Fuſil, one 
of the agents of Collot d*Herbois at 
Lyons, where he had committed the 
moſt horrible cruelties, was now an 
actor at the Theatre of the Republic, at 
Paris. During the days of terror, the 
Pariſians had been forced to bear the 
ſight of this monſter ; but the hour of 
their vengeance was now come. One 
evening at the theatre, when the firſt 
piece was finiſhed, a paper was thrown 
on the ſtage, which an actor picked up, 
and informed the audience that it con- 
tained verſes bearing the title of © Le 
reveil du peuple.” The people called 
loudly to hear the verſes, and inſiſted 
that they ſhould be read by Fuſil. After 
having kept the audience {ome time 
waiting, Fuſil was forced to appear, and 

prepared 
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prepared to begin. Take a taper in 
your hand,“ cried the people, © it is 
thus that the amende honorable: is made.” 
Fuſil took the taper, and began. When 
he had read that verſe, 
Quelle eſt cette lenteur barbare ? 
Hate toi, peuple ſouverain, 


De rendre aux monſtres de Tenare 
Tous ces buveurs du ſang humain !?? 


«« Bis, bis!“ cried the people; “ repetes 


ton arret ! Malheureux avis au lecteur!“ 
Fuſil was condemned to repeat the ſtanza, 
He then read, 
% Souffrez vous qu'une horde atroce 
Et d'aſſaſſins et de brigands 


Souille de leur ſouffle feroce 
Le territoire des vivans ?”? 


The people, by this time thinking 
him ſufficiently humbled, called for two 
other jacobin-comedians to finiſh the 
long. They however were not to be 
found; and young Talma, an actor of 
great genius, preſented himſelf on the 

| C 2 ſtage. 
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ſtage. No, no,” cried the people: 
„ no, Talma, you are not a jacobin, you 
are not a man of blood, you are a true 
patriot!“ 5 
But Talma, ſenſibly affected by ſome 
clamours which aroſe at the ſame mo- 
ment, and which ſeemed to him to im- 
ply a doubt of bis principles, exclaimed 
with vehemence, „ Citoyens, citoyens, 
tous mes amis ont peri ſur Pechafaud !* 
At theſe words deep fighs and moans 
reſounded through the theatre. Every 
ſpectator ſeemed to repeat And I allo 
have loſt a father, a huſband, a brother, 
a friend! 
When thoſe emotions had ſubſided, 
Talma was ordered to read the ſong, 
and Fuſil to hold the taper. Many of 
the ſentiments ſeemed to communicate a 
ſort of electrical feeling to the whole 
audience; they aroſe from their ſears, 


Citizens, citizens, all my friends have periſhed 
upon the ſcaffold! 


they 
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they wept, they clapped their hands, 
they raiſed their hats 1n the air, they 
mingled the cries of regret with thoſe 
of “ Vive la republique! Vive la con- 
vention!” Ar length the officer of the 
police appeared in order to know if the 
audience Choſe to hear the after-piece, 
in which Fuſil was to act a part.“ Yes,” 
cried they, * but not by Fuſil.“ No 
other actor could be found to replace 
him. „Let us go then,” cried the peo- 
ple; and in a few minutes the theatre 
was emptied, . 

The bands of the Parifian youth 
whom the eloquent appeal of the ** Ora- 
teur du Peuple” had called together, 
received at firſt the appellation of . La 
jeuneſſe de Freron ;”” and when they en- 
countered in the places of public reſort, 
a group. of terroriſts, they often com- 
pelled them to diſperſe. Theſe diſputes 
generally ended in the interchange of 


reproachful language, and of the epithets 
L of 
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of royaliſt and jacobin, muſcadin and 
murderer: but occaſionally the quarrels 
aroſe ſo high, that the police was obliged 
to interpoſe; which ſometimes happened 
too late to prevent a jacobin from being 
rolled in the kennel, or a muſcadin 
dipped in a canal. The theatres and 
coftee-houſes were the habitual reſort of 
thele opponents, and even the galleries 
of the convention became ſometimes the 

ſcene of civic animoſity. 
The accuſation brought againſt the 
members of the old government gave 
- juſt cauſe of alarm to their partiſans, 
The charge againſt them was the exer- 
ciſe of tyranny over the people of 
France, by filling*the republic with pri- 
ſons, giving and executing arbitrary or- 
ders contrary to law, influencing the re- 
volutionary tribunals and popular com- 
miſſions, creating ſuch tribunals without 
any authority from the legiſlature, and 
encouraging their ſanguinary agents to 
execute 


ate 
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execute the moſt atrocious and barba- 
rous meaſures. Every paper and report 
of the ancient committees might indeed 
have conſtituted an act of accuſation; 
for ſcarcely any bad jiſſued from their 
hands that did not bear the marks of 
ſome atrocity or murder. Uncertainty 
in the laws is juſtly eſteemed the moſt 
dangerous kind of tyranny, becaule there 
is no claſs or condition which it will not 
reach. The law againſt the ſuſpected 
was of this kind; and had it been a law 
of univerſal proſeription, it could not 
have been better accommodated to the 
purpoſes of the tyrants. Such was in 
truth the interpretation they gave it, that 
no one claſs was exempted. Is there 
any difficulty,“ . ſays Barrere, “ as to the 
application ? You will find this counter- 
revolutionary ſpirit in the. nobles—the 
fanatics—the unbelieving—the adventu- 
rerz—the foreigners the rich—the poor 
the inhabitant of the town—the inhabi- 
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tant of the country—the politician—the 
merchant—the banker—the eloquent— 

the indifferent - the periodical writer—the 

| man of letters“; ſo that in the ample 
ſurvey of this renowned reporter, no 
| where could he diſcern patriotiſm and 
virtue. This accuſation, or rather maſs 

of accuſations, was the means by which 

the 


> * «Where then were thoſe citizens “ adds Bar- 
*tere,” who were ſuſpeted of being hoſtile to li- 
+ berty? They aſſumed the dreſs of ſans-culottes, they 
filled the public places, they miſled the groups of the 
citizens, they corrupted the public mind, they cor- 
reſponded with foreign powers. Were they noble, 
they gave aſſiſtance to emigres fanatics, they con- 
cealed prieſts who were conſpirators ; unbelievers, 
they were continually lamenting the ruin of reli- 
gion; adventurers, they put on the maſk of revolu- 
tioniſts; foreigners, they affected an air of concern 
for the republic, and undermined it by their exag- 
gerated motions; opulent, they hid with avaricious 
ſolicitude their uſcleſs fortune; poor, they were 


continually and bitterly lamenting the new ſtate of 
things; inhabitants of cities, they deſtroyed the 
| J ſpirit 
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the decemvirate were enabled to cover 
the country with blood, each in his own 
mode, from the carmaznol of Barrere, 
who has been called the Anacreon of the 
guillotine, to the mine and cannonade 
of Collot d' Herbois. There muſt 
be no baniſhment,”” ſays the latter in his 
ſpeech on the ſuſpected; * we muſt de- 
ſtroy and bury in the ſoil of liberty all 
conſpirators; let them be arreſted, ler 


ſpirit of the revolution by their vices; living in the 
country, they miſled the credulous ruſtic, and treat- 
ed the new laws with contempt; politicians, they 
reproached the government; merchants, they fats 
tened on the molt precious ſubſtance of the people; 
bankers, they degraded the national wealth, and 


ſupported our enemies; eloquent, they preached . 


federaliſm; indifferent, they led the van of counter- 
revolutioniſts, and wore the appearance of a foreign 
nation in the midſt of Frenchmen; periodical wri- 
ters, they corrupted the ſources of opinion; men of 
letters, they wept over academical ſervitude, and, as 
the hirelings of deſpotiſm, their pen was paralized 
in favour of liberty,” Report of Barrere, 12th of 


Nivoſe. 
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the place of their confinement be under- 
mined ; let the match be kept conti- 
nually burning, and in readineſs to blow 

up them and their adherents !” : 
The convention approved the report 
of the committee, and the accuſed were 
called on toanſwer the charges laid againſt 
them. The leading points of their de- 
fence reſted on the external and internal 
ſtate of the country during their admi- 
niſtratiorr:: a prey to conſpirators within, 
and to invaders from without ;—and on 
the general acquieſcence of the conven- 
tion and the people in the extraordi- 
nary acts of juſtice which they were com- 
pelled to execute. Thoſe of the con- 
vention who felt the force of the appeal, 
and who were themſelves chargeable with 
greater or leſs acts of atrocity, not only 
acquitted them of counter-revolutionary 
intentions, but declared that they were 
excellent patriots, and that without their 
inter- 
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interpoſition the republic would have 
been loſt. 
This diſcuſſion awakened the ſpirit of 


Jacobiniſm, which the voice of the 


people had laid; and the citizens of 
Paris began to be alarmed when they 
ſaw the agents of terror, and the female 
furies of the guillotine, aſſerting with un- 
daunted inſolence without the walls, the 
ſame principles which their allies the 


Montagnards were maintaining ſo un- 


bluſhingly within. In aid of the Jaco- 
bin faction, two or three of the ſections 
of Paris not only preſented incendiary 
and inſulting petitions at the bar of the 
convention, but put themſelves into open 

inſurrection. | 
The convention, which had for ſome 
time been appriſed of the danger, and 
of the machinations that were plotting 
againſt them, had fought to ward off the 
blow, by decreeing, that, if the Pariſians 
ſuffered the legiſlature to be attacked, a 
C 6 diſtant 
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diſtant city ſhould receive the national 
repreſentation. The citizens of Paris, 
who in general had no greater reliſh for 
the return of jacobinical government 
than the convention itſelf, aſſured them 
that their perſons and deliberations 
ſhould remain unmoleſted under their 
fafeguard, and that any attempt on the 
government ſhould meet with its juſt 
puniſhment. This promiſe of ſupport 
was not, as uſually, a flouriſh of rheto- 
ric, but an engagement which was fa- 
credly fulfilled. The convention, on the 
12th of Germinal, was menaced by a 
deputation from the ſuburbs, who came 
to aſk them, why, ſince juſtice was the 
order of the day, their friends the pa- 
triots were kept in priſon, —This de- 
mand, with others. of the like tenor, 
was enforced by the preſence of an im- 
menſe multitude of the lower claſſes of 
men and women, who filled the hall, 
ranging themſelves amongſt the depu- 
1 ties, 
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ties, and who were for the maſt part ſo 
intoxicated that it was with difficulty 
they could rehearſe their leſſons, and 
articulate their wilhes, which were for 
bread, and the conſtitution of 1793, 
which was now called the conſtitution 
of Robeſpierre, and which the Jacobins 
clamorouſly demanded, becauſe ſome of 
its principles Jed to that miſrule and 
anarchy, in the midſt of which they 
might once more have wielded the 
ſceptre of command. This inſurrection 
was warmly ſupported by the moun- 
tain party, who were furious for admit- 
ting © theſe juſt reclamations of the 
people,” of which the preſent petition- 
ers were only the advanced guard, fince 


the main force was at their various poſts, 


in different ſections, waiting for the 
event. The prefident of the conven- 
tion could not prevail on the petitioners 


to withdraw, till the Mountain gave the 


fignal, When the hall was cleared, and 
. the 
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the alarm-bell had called the citizens to 
the relief of the convention, they ap- 
pointed Pichegru, who happened to be 
in Paris, to the command of the na- 


tional guard; decreed that Collot, Bar- 
rere and Billaud ſhould be baniſhed to 


Guyanne; and ordered ſeveral of the Ja- 
cobin deputies, who had been leaders or 
acceſſaries in this inſurrection, to be ar- 
reſted, and ſent to the fortreſs of Ham 
in Picardy. Among theſe was Leonard 


Bourdon, the aſſaſſin of nine of the moſt 


reſpectable merchants of Orleans, who 
periſhed on the ſcaffold for a pretended 
attack on his perſon ; and Cambon, the 
genius of finance, whoſe operations will 
long be remembered by the bankers of 
Paris, to whom he gave frequent lec- 
tures on bills of exchange, with occa- 
ſional references to the newly created 
miniſter of commercial affairs, the guil- 
lotine, 


This decree met with oppoſition from 
the 


6 


the accomplices of the priſoners, who: 


were put under a friendly arreſt on their 


way to the place of their deſtination ; but 
the vigilance of the guard reſtored order, 
and re- inſtated the criminals under the 
protection of their keepers. The con- 
vention alſo decreed, that all who had 
been concerned in any public act under 
the late tyranny, or who were known to 
be friendly to its operations, ſhould be 
diſarmed; which decree being rigorouſly 
enforced, Paris was again reſtored to its. 
uſual order and tranquillity. 


LET: 
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Tur revolutionary tribunal, which, 
from its inſtitution, and the horrible 
aſſaſſinations which it had been the 
inſtrument of committing, will remain 


for ever a ſtriking monument of the per- 
verſion that tyrants can make of law and 
juſtice, now became the inſtrument of 
national vengeance in the punichment 
of thoſe who had been the immediate 
actors in thoſe judicial murders. The 
preſident of this inſtitution had ſuffered 
with Robeſpierre on the 1oth Ther- 
midor; and the public accuſer, Fou- 
quier Tainville, had been left fince that 
period, during eight months, to feel in 
the gloom of a priſon a thouſand deaths 
in the rendings of that remorſe which 
could not but gnaw his conſcious ſoul. 

This 
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This wretch, who had ſcattered death 
around him, who had rioted in the tears 
of the innocent, and feaſted his heart on 
the deſpair of the victims whom a breath 
from his polluted lips ſent every day to 
the ſcaffold, was now condemned to feel 
the pangs he had inflicted, and to im- 
plore in vain the mercy he had denied. 
With this grand inquiſitor were ar- 
raigned more than thirty perſons, who 
had been judges or jurymen of the tri- 
bunal under the adminiſtration of the 
decemvirs. It is unneceſſary to enter 
into any detail of the accuſations brought 
againſt them; in reading theſe letters 
your heart has already formed their in- 
dictment, and will rejoice that retribu- 
tive juſtice is about to ſtretch forth its 
too long retarded arm, and avenge hu- 
manity for a ſeries of unexampled crimes. 
The trial of theſe judges and jurymen 
had been wiſely protracted ; it was ex- 
pedient to have their long catalogue 


of 
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of atrocities unfolded in all their minute 
horrors ; to make the people feel what 
tyranny they had ſuffered, and from 
what evils they had eſcaped. For though 
every perſon had ſome private hiſtory 
of cruelty to recount, ſome friend or re- 
lation who had ſuffered unjuſtly to la- 
ment; yet the great maſs of guilt was 
unperceived till the evidence was com- 
bined and collected. ; 

The levity, and even merriment, with 
which this horde of aſſaſſins diſpoſed of 
their victims, gives their barbarity a 
deeper ſhade of horror. One of theſe 
jurymen had received an affront from an 
ariſtocrate of his commune, who in a 
quarrel had thrown him out of the win- 
dow, and hurt his fide. The indiſpoſi- 
tion with which he was ſometimes af- 
fected in conſequence of this accident, 
came often in aid to his conſcience ; and 
he informed a perſon who related it to 


me, that in all doubtful caſes he con- 
ſulted 
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ſulted his fide ; and if it gave him any 
pain, he was immediately convinced, 
from intuitive feeling, that the priſoner 
on whole fate he was to decide was an 
ariſtocrate, and voted-him, without fur- 
ther conſideration, to die. 5 
The ſeats where the priſoners were 
placed at the revolutionary tribunal were 
raiſed one above another; and while 
Fouquier was in the exerciſe of his of- 
fice of accuſing ſpirir, a priſoner, who was 


Ff placed on one of the higheſt ſeats, bap- 
a pening to Jean too forward, loſt his ba- 
e lance, and fell to the bottom of the ſcat- 
n folding. Fouquier, upon ſeeing the ac- 
A cident, exclaimed, * C'eſt la tete, et 
: pas le corps qu'il nous faut x. 

q A lady of eighty years of age, being 
- dragged to the tribunal on an accuſation 
„ of having been engaged in a conſpiracy 
in her priſon, made no reply to the 


* We mult have the head, not the body.“ | | 
| queſtions | 
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queſtions of the preſident ; upon which 
a perſon obſerved Elle eſt ſourde.“ 
Fouquier immediately replied in a face- 
tious tone, Elle a conſpire ſourde- 
ment *,” I went to the revolutionary tri- 


bunal on the day when the public ac- 


cufer recapitulated the charges, after 
the examination of the witneſſes was fi- 
niſhed. I felt an emotion of the deepeſt 
horror on entering that hall, where ſo 
many perſons who were dear to me had 
undergone the mockery of a trial, and 
from whence they had been dragged to 
death. A thouſand tender and cruel re- 
membrances preſſed upon my heart; 
I looked eagerly towards the benches 
where my friends had once been placed, 
and ſaw thoſe very ſeats now occupied by 
their murderers, I gazed with a gloomy 
kind of curiofity upon the countenances 
of thoſe afſaſſins, which I expected to 
find impreſſed with the ſavage character 


* A play upon the word, . 
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of their fouls : but in this I was de-. 
ceived; I ſaw faces that indicated no 
marks of villany, and ſome that bore 
the traces of the better feelings of our 
nature, and beſpoke minds that only ex- 
traordinary circumſtances and tempta- 
tion had rendered wicked. There were 
however exceptions to this obſervation, 
among which the moſt ſtriking was 'the 
high prieſt of this altar of Moloch, Fou- 
quier Tainville, the public accuſer : he 
ſat elevated above the reſt; and-as it was 


to him that the great maſs of accuſation 


had been directed, during the weeks 
that the trial had laſted, the torture and 
atrocity of his ſoul was ſtrongly expreſſed 
in his features, He fat, in general, 
turned as much as he could from the 
audience, affected to be very buſy in 
writing notes, and only changed his po- 
ſition occaſionally to interrupt the ac- 
cuſer, who was rehearſing the catalogue 
of his crimes. The liſt indeed was ter- 


rible, 
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Tible, but the effect was ſomewhat loſt 
from the incapacity of the ſpeaker, who 
in a low and monotonous accent read 
his paper with all the tame profeſſional 
indifference of an attorney. Notwith- 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the pleader, the 
audience ſhewed ſuch ſtrong ſigns of in- 
dignation, that the court was obliged to 
impoſe ſilence repeatedly. I could not 
but lament that this part of the proceſs, 
ſo replete with every ſubject that could 
inſpire an orator, had not fallen into 
better hands. I figured to myſelf Er- 
| kine pleading ſuch a cauſe, and into 
what tranſports of madneſs he would 
have thrown his audience !—how he 
would alternately have harrowed up our 
ſouls, and fixed us in ſullen deſpair !— 
how he would have repreſented the fa- 
ther offering himſelf for his ſon, the 
brother for the brother, the wife refuſing 
to ſurvive her huſband, the mother part- 
ing with her child I—how he would 

7 have 
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have painted the appeal of innocence, 
the magnanimity of patriotiſm, the in- 
dignation of virtue, the agonies of beauty, 
the ſhrieks of affection how he would 
have held up to our ſhuddering fight 
thoſe unhappy victims of each ſ:x and 
of every age, piled in carts by the 
fide of their executioners ; their heads 
uncovered, their hair cut, their hands 
tied behind their backs with cords, 
dragged ſlowly through crowds of can- 
nibals, who, faithful to their tyrants, 
with threats and blaſphemies inſulted 
humanity, virtue, misfortune, and age! 
—how he would have ſhewn us thoſe 
victims mounted on the ſcaffold, yet 
reeking with the carnage of victims 
who had gone before them; where the 
wretched mother, while ſhe waited the 
ſtroke of death, was condemned to ſee 
the fatal knife deſcend on the child for 
whom her heart had ſo often yearned |— 
from this butchery he would have led us 
v to 
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to the cloſing ſcene, where the mutilated 
bodies, yet palpitating with life, were 
dragged in the baſkets into which they 
had been thrown from the ſcaffold, and 
were huddled into a common pit, with- 
out any of the decencies of ſepulchral 
rites, and with a covering of earth 
ſcarcely ſufficient to conceal the mangled 
corpſes !—how he would have dwelt on 
the violation of law, on the perverſion 
of juſtice !—how. he would have con- 
traſted the ſanguinary monſters with 
their victims—and at length, with the 
enthuſiaſtic fervor of his ſublime elo- 
quence, how he would have humbled 
our burſting indignation into reverence. 
of the unſearchable decrees of, Heaven, 
and perſuaded us that the permiſſion of 
ſo much evil is yet conſiſtent with the 
plan of general good. 

The jury upon this occaſion found 
little room to deliberate. That tyranny 
had exiſted, needed no proofs; and chat 
theſe 


# 
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theſe men had been its agents, full evi- 
dence was given: nothing therefore re- 
mained but to apply the law to the crime, 
and pronounce the penalty. And as if 
every circumſtance of this trial had been 
deſigned to mark the retribution: f 
Heaven, the words of their ſentence were 
preciſely thoſe which they themſelves had 
ſo often employed to condemn the in- 
nocent; the accuſation being that of a 
conſpiracy againſt the ſafety of the 
French republic, and the puniſhment, 
death, : 

The criminals heard their condemna- 
tion amidſt the applauſes of the rejoicing, 
multitude. Their fituation was indeed- 
dreadful ; they were not ſupported, like 
their victims, by the ſoothing conſciouſ- 
neſs of innocence, by. the ſympathy. of 
the good, by the tender regrets of love 
and friendſhip—For them no ſigh was 
breathed, no tear was ſhed z —and the 
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only ſentiment which ſeemed excited in 
# the breaſts” of the ſpectators was that of 
If calculating whether their fufferings were 
, at all proportioned to their guilt. - Rage 
= and fury were ſtill the prevailing paſſions 
j of their fouls ; they anſwered the ſhouts 
of the audience with menaces and inſults 
to the court, and prophetic denuncia- 
tions that their judges would . ſoon ſhare 
their fate. 

On their way to «execution they were 
loaded with the execrations of the people, 
many of whom, having been accuſtomed 
to attend the revolutionary tribunal, had 
treaſured up various ftrokes of their 
judicial eloquence. When Fouquier 
from his cart offered to reply, a general 
exclamation of Tu n As pas la parole” 

. aroſe from the indignant multitude ; 
which had been his uſual anſwer to every 
priſoner who offered to allege any 
thing in his defence, This monſter 
was 
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was the laſt executed: he mounted the 
ſcaffold with precipitation, and preſſed 
the executioner to make haſte; while 
the curſes of the ſpectators were the laſt 
ſounds that uſhered out of his execrable 
ſoul. pan: 
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LETTER iv. 


W HILE that defire of retribution, 
which is natural to the human mind, 
was ſatisfied in contemplating the great 
criminals dragged to puniſhment by 
the ſtrong arm of national juſtice, ſen- 
ſations of ſofter pleaſure were excited 
by obſerving the delightful tranſition 
which theſe momentous ſcenes produced 
in the fituation of private individuals 
—as after ſome terrible tempeſt, ſome 
mighty convulſion of nature, while the 
enormous billows of the ocean ſubſide, 
and the mountain-foreſts no longer trem- 
ble to their baſis, the flowers, the ſhrubs, 
the minuter objects of the landſcape 
partake alſo the reviving influence of a 
benign ſky, and all nature rejoices. Dr. 
Warton obſerves, in his Eſſay on the 
* 1. | Genius 
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Genius of Pope, that no ſtory whittr 
has been invented is ſo pathetic as whas 
has really happened. This obſervation 
may be peculiarly applied to the period 
of the revolutionary government in this 
country ; the pencil of fiction has no co- 
touring more gloomy than that which 
truth then prefented, and the ſtories of 
tomance offer no ſtronger conflicts of 
the paſſions, no incidents more affecting. 
or ſorrows more acute, than what has 
paſſed, and what has been ſuffered, dur- 
ing the tyranny of Robeſpierre. 
You may therefore eaſily imagine how 
many ſcenes of domeſtic felicity the revo- 
jution of the tothef Thermidor produced; 
how many families, bereaved of all they 
loved, of all that gave exiſtence value, 
and pining with incurable anguiſh, were 
ſuddenly reſtored to tranſports fo un- 
hoped that they ſeemed like ſome dream 
of bleſſedneſs ſhedding its dear illuſions 
over the darkneſs cf deſpair. What a 
9 & PY power- 


Ci 
powerful emotion [wells my heart, while F 
ſele& from the general group an armable 


young woman, with whom Iam intimately 


acquainted, ftraining her infants to her 
breaft, and, while ſhe bathes them with 
ber tears, telling them that REF" ſhall ee 
again their father ! 

A lovely girt of nine years of age, 
the daughter of one of my friends, whom 
her parents, when they were ſent to pri- 
fon, folded in their arms with an agony 
which only parents feel, kneels at the 
feet of a member of the committee of 
general ſafety, and implores him in a 
voice half choked with riſing ſobs, to 
give her back her papa and her mama: 
her little brother of three years of ape, 
who has been taught to liſp © Je ſuts' pa- 
triote, moi,“ kneels with her, and joins 
his hands together in the attitude of ſup- 
plication—the ſignature that reſtores li- 
berty to their parents is obtained (for 
mercy is the order of the day?, and the 

children 
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childreo are the bearers of it to the ga: 
of the priſon. There they wait in pant- 
ing expeCtation—The girl no ſooner per- 
ceives her mother than ſhe ſprings upon 
her neck, the father ſtrains his boy in his 
arms, and the crowd aſſembled at the 
door gaze upon this family interview 
with all the luxury of ſympathetic de- 
light. | 3 | 4 
A friend of mine, who is well known 


in the literary world as a man of diſtin- 


guiſhed talents, but whoſe name I-am 
not at liberty to mention, was arreſted 


by the agents of Robeſprerre, and con- 


fined, during fiſteen months, in one of 
the molt. gloomy priſons. of Paris. His: 
cheerful philoſophy under the certain 
expectation of death, his ſenſibility, of 


heart, his brilliant powers of con verſa- 


tion, and his ſportive vein of wit, ren- 
dered him a very general favourite with 
his companions of misfortune, who found 
a refuge from evil in the charms. of his 
D 4 ſociety. 


1 


ſociety. He was the confidant of the 
unhappy, the countellor of the perplex- 
ed; and to his ſympathizing friendſhip 
many a devoted victim in the hour of | 
death confided the laſt cares of huma- 
nity, and the laſt wiſhes of tenderneſs. 
It was ufual with the priſoners, when 
they expected or received their act of 
accuſation, to write a letter, or leave fome 
memorial of tenderneſs in the hands of 
a fellow. priſoner, with directions to con- 
fide it to the care of the firſt perſon who 
had the good fortune to be releaſed. 
After the 1oth of Thermidor, Monſ. 
P-—— dragged from their places of con- 
cealment many a farewell-letter which 
þad been bathed with the tears of the 
writer, many a lock of filken hair, and 
many a lutle relic precious only to the 
affections; which,” to uſe the words of 
the Man of Feeling, ** when they are bu- 
fied that way, will build their ſtructures 


were 1t but on the panng of a nail.” 
When 


| 


CR t 


When reſtored to liberty, he haſtened to 
viſit us; and having a few of thoſe me- 
morials in his pocket-book, he recounted 
to me the tales of ſorrow with which they 
were connected. In ſome inflances it 
was delightful to find, that, although the 
preparation for the ſcaffold had been 
made, the laſt wiſh uttered, and the laſt 
fond gift depoſited, the innocent ſufferer 
had been fnatched from the ſtroke of the 
executioner, while the ſanguinary tyrant 
had periſhed. One of Mr. P=—'s fel- | 
low priſoners was a French lady who had 
married a German, à young man of 
rank as well as fortune, and who had | 
fixed his reſidence for ſome time at 
Paris. He had met with Mademoiſelle 
de C „now his wife, during his tra- 
vels in Switzerland. Before the revolu- 
tion, it was a faſhion among the women 
of rank in France to have made a jour- 
ney through Switzerland, and gazed 
upon the ſcenes of Rouſſeau's Eloiſa; 
7 to 
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to have read St. Preux's letter at the 
foot of the rocks of Miellerie; and at 
their return to Paris, amidſt artificial 
graces and corrupted manners, mimic 
with affected tones the genuine enthuſi- 
aſm of paſſion, and diſplay that warmth 
of expreſſion and pomp of ſentiment 
which, when it“ plays round the head, 
but comes not from the heart,” is like 
fun-bcams ſparkling upon ice. | 

Mademoiſelle de C had made 
this tour with a faſhionable party, but 
her heart was ſtill pure and uncorrupted 
by the world ; her mind was awake to 
all the finer ſenſibilities of our nature, 
and ſhe gazed with unaffected wonder 
and delight at ſcenes ſo new and ſo aſto- 
niſhing. Amidſt thoſe ſcenes, whoſe wild 
and ſolemn graces are in perfect har- 
mony with the better affections of the 
mind, Monſ. de L formed an at- 
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with the conſent of her relations, became 
his wife, in the firſt year of the revolu- 
tion. Monſ. de L lived in an ele- 
gant ſtyle at Paris; entertained at his ta- 
ble the members of the legiſlature who 


were moſt eminent for abilities, and dif- - 


tinguiſhed himſelf by his zealous attach- 
ment to the cauſe of genuine liberty. 
When the ferocious anarchiſts - poured 
their fatal poiſons into her bright and 
ſparkling cup, rich with the pureſt liba- 
tions of human happineſs, Monſ. de 1. 
proteſted againſt their ſanguinary mea- 
ſures with that energy which belonged 
to his character. Having thus, in the 
conteſt between the Gironde and the 
Mountain, placed himſelf in the front of 
the battle, Monſ. de L- found him- 
ſelf expoſed, when the Gironde periſhed 
and the Jacobins prevailed, to all the 
atrocious fury of thoſe unrelenting vic- 
tors. A mandat d'arret was iffued againt 
him by the committee of public ſafety, 

| D 6 a 
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of which having received intimation, 
he concealed himſelf for ſome weeks at 
Paris, and at length, by means of a falſe 
paſſport, made his eſcape to Switzerland. 
In the mean time the ſyſtem of terror 
prevailed with increaſing violence, and 
Madame de L—, who had conjured 
her huſband to ſeek his ſafety in flight, 
perſuading him that all they ſhould then 
have to ſuffer would be the pain of ſepa- 
ration, ſince ſhe had nothing to fear from 
perſecution herſelf, was ſoon expoſed to 
the moſt cruel effects of tyranny. A 
hort time after his departure, the ſeals 
were put upon her property, and Ma- 
dame de L was arreſted. Being 
far advanced 1n her pregnancy, ſhe ob- 
tained permiſſion to remain with guards 
at her own houſe till ſhe was delivered. 
The agitation of her mind had produced 
the mot unhappy effects on her frame; and 
iaſtead of thoſe conſolations, thoſe ſooth- 
ing attentions which ſupport the fainting 


a. 


2 ſpirits 
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ſpirits in that hour of trial and of danger, 
ſhe was forced to ſuſtain the pangs of 
child - birth in the gloom of ſolitary con- 
finement; ſhe heard no voice of tender- 
neſs hail with tranſport the moment of 
her delivery, “ no huſband bleſs her 
that a man was born.” During two 


months ſhe was confined to her bed, and 
her recovery was long doubtful. At 
this period it was aſſerted by the Jaco- 
bins that the rich corrupted the pure 
principles of the /anſeulottes by whom 
they were guarded, and an order was 
iſſued by the committee of public ſafety, 
thatallperſons confined in their o] houſes 
ſhould be transferred to priſon, Ma- 
dame de L ſhared the common 
fate, and in a ſtate of the utmoſt debi- 
lity and weakneſs was conducted to a 
maiſon d'arrèt. But ſoon after, this 
| houſe of confinement being conſidered 
as too mild a puniſhment for the wife of 
ſo renowned a conſpirator againſt Jaco- 
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biniſm as Monſ. de L——, ſhe was re- 
moved to one of thoſe gloomy manſions 
which were the immediate antichambers 
of the tomb. Here Madame de L—— 
was placed in a ſubterrancous grated 
chamber with ſeveral priſoners, one of 
whom was Monſ. P——, who endea- 
voured to ſoothe her affliction by every 
mark of ſympathy and reſpect, and who 
ſoon obtained her confidence and friend- 
ſhip. 

A deep and ſettled melancholy had 
taken poſfeſion. of her heart; hope 
ſeemed annihilated in her boſom ; ſhe 
had no doubt of being numbered among 
the victims who were daily led to the 
ſcaffold. But upon the approach of death 
ſhe could look without diſmay : the 
ſeparation from him ſhe loyed was the 
evil which ſhe had no power to ſuſtain, 
His image was for ever preſent to her 
mind—ſhe ſaw his laſt look ; the tears 
which he was unable to ſuppreſs, and 

| which 
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which anguiſh wrung from his ſoul at 
parting —ſhe beheld him wandering a 
ſad and ſolitary exile through ſcenes 
which they had once viſited together, 
and which were embelliſhed by the charm 
of a firſt paſſion. She anticipated the 
cruel agonies he had to ſuffer when he 
ſhould receive the tidings that ſhe had 
periſhed. Theſe ſad. reſlections ſhe often 
communicated to» her fellow-priſoner 
Monſ. P——, who tried to arm her 
mind with fortitude, by the arguments of 
reaſon, and the conſolations of religion. 
At length the period arrived when Ma- 
dame de L—— expected every hour to 
recetve her act of accuſation, which was 
but another term for the ſentence of 
death, Already many of the companions 


of her captivity had periſhed ; and her 


name was ſo well known, that tar from be- 
ing able to indulge any hope of deliver- 
ance, it ſeemed a matter of ſurpriſe that 


ſhe had been permitted to live fo long. 
As 
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As the interval between the ſummons 
to the revolutionary tribunal, and that to 
the ſcaffold, was now only a few hours, 
Madame de L—— made thoſe prepara- 
tions for death which her heart required 
in order. to meet it with compofure. 
She confided to Monſieur P- a 
paper, on which ſhe had written many 
directions concerning her child; and the 
mode in which ſhe wiſhed i to be treat- 
ed reſpecting its health and education. 
This paper, which I have read, was filled 
with that minute detail which only a 
mother's heart can \ ſuggeſt, and which 
only a mother's heart can feel. What 
was moſt affecting in it was that yearn. 
ing tenderneſs which often broke off 
abruptly the unfiniſhed ſenſe, not to la- 
ment the loſs of life, but only to deplore 
that it was not to be conſecrated to the 
dear purpoſe of watching over her child. 
Madame de L——— alſo committed to 
Monſicur P care a farewell letter 

to 
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to her huſband, which I have been mw 
mitted to tranſlate. 


«To Monſieur de L——. 


«* I have contrived to deceive the 
ever-dear object of all my tenderneſs, in 
order to preferve a life far more prect- 
ous to me than my own.. I have made 
you believe that I am in fecurity, and at 
peace; I have made you believe that 1 


have paſſed the ſpring in our lovely paſ- '" 
toral retreat at Ville D'Avry, and that I lf 


have ſoothed the tedious hours of ab- 9 
ſence by the tender occupations of 4 |} 
nurſe and a mother. Alas, why ſhould | b: 
you have known till it can no longer be | 
concealed, that a grated dungeon has 1 
been my habitation, that the air I 
breathe is contagion, and that my child, 
my ſweet baby, has been long torn from 
the boſom that nouriſhed him! The fatal 1 
truth muſt indeed ſoon be unfolded to 1 

you 
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you in all its horrors; in the liſt of the 
victims of every ſex, and every age, 
which the murderous tribunal before 
whom I am going to appear, drags in 
ſad ſucceſſion to the ſcaffold, you will 
{ce inſcribed the name of your Maria; 
you will learn ſhe is no more! I ſee you 
ſtart back with horror, I hear the groan. 
which expreſſes that agony of the ſoul 
which is denied the relief of tears! Alas, 
] have ſpared you thoſe ſufferings till 
they can be averted no longer l I feared 
alſo, that if you had heard of my fitua- 
tion you might have formed the wild 
ſcheme of returning, of attempting to 
reſcue me. Oh, my beloved friend, all 
the gleam of conſolation that ſoothes my 
ſpirit in this mournfub moment, is the 
aſſurance of your ſafety! Yet I well 
know, that, deprived of me, your life will 
loſe half its value. Would to heaven I 
could ſoften the pangs you have to ſuf- 
fer! Alas, perhaps Lam ſufficiently ſelfiſh 


tO 
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to wiſh that you ſhould lament. my loſs; 


that you ſhould cheriſh my memory. 
Why was I not permitted to ſhare your 
flight, and in ſome lonely hamlet, far 
from the curbulence of the world, to have 
lived but for you? Ah, my deareſt 
friend, we ſhall wander no more toge- 


ther amidſt thoſe ſubhme mountains on 


which I have ſo often gazed with tears 
of admiration | Ah, no! a few: days, 
perhaps a few. hours hence, my eyes will 
be cloſed on nature. Could I but have 
lived to preſent. to you your child, to 
have ſeen our infant in your arms, I 
could have died without regret. He is 
with Madame ——, who is not yet 
impriſoned: but I can ſcarcely hope ſhe 
will long eſcape. What then will become 
of him?—But you will live for his ſake, 
for the ſake of his mother. Lconjure you, 
my beloved huſband, by all the tender 
ties which have bound us to each other, 
indulge not unavailing ſorrow, think of 


me. 
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me with that feeling of regret which may 
lead you to cheriſh the infant I leave 
you, but repreſs that bitterneſs of afflic- 
tion which might deprive my child of 
his laſt ſupport. He is a ſweet infant, I 
may venture to tell you without a mo- 
ther's partiality; he has-dark-brown hair, 
the colour of yours, and blue eyes: he 
reſembles you very much, — he did at 
leaſt, for I have not ſeen. my ſweet baby 
for three months paſt. Thoſe monſters, 
who tear aſunder without remorſe all 
the deareſt ties of nature, will not even 
allow the devoted mother the laſt ſad 
conſolation to embrace her child! Oh, 
my child, my child! When I think 
of him my courage fails, and my heart 
fondly clings to life. If I had but been 
fpared to take care of him in thoſe help» 
leſs years that ſo much require a mo- 
ther's tenderneſs! How can I hope that 
ſtrangers will live, as I ſhould have done, 
to have removed his little wants, to have 
watched 
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watched over him with unwearied ſoli- 
citude? Oh, no! nothing can ſupply to 
him his mother's loſs; and perhaps, un- 
fortunate infant! he will ſoon follow me 
to the grave. — But no more! I will en- 
deavour to be calm, I will reſign myſelf 
with confidence to God, I will remem- 
ber that I am ſtill under the protection 
of that Being to whom we have ſo often 
lifted up our fouls with enthuſiaſtic fer- 
vour amidſt thoſe ſcenes. where. every 
object: was an image of his greatneſs, 
and ſeemed full of his divine preſence. 
Ves, my beloved friend, He allo is pre- 
ſent to me in the gloom, of my grated 
dungeon, He hears the ſighing of the 
captive, He numbers my tears, and He 


will ſupport my drooping ſpirit, will 


ſuſtain my fainting heart in the laſt trial 
of humanity! Farewell, my deareſt 
friend? Beloved object of all my affec- 
tion, farewell! My laſt thoughts hang 
on you, my laſt prayer ſhall be for you! 
om you 
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you alone occupy all my ſoul on the 
brink of the grave, and the hope of 
meeting you in a better world, is all 
that can ſooth the heart of your 
MARIA.“ 


The ſad preſages of this letter, which 
was dated in the laſt days of Meſſidor, 
were not aecompliſned. The roth of 
Thermidor arrived, and Madame de 
L—— was ſnatched from the ſcaffold. 
Her friends joined the eager multitudes 
who night and day befet the committee 
of general ſafety with teſtimonies of, the 
innocence of the priſoners, and with re- 
clamations for liberty, But the univer- 
ſal cry for juſtice was ſo preſſing and ſo 
vehement, and the numbers to be releaſ- 
ed were ſo conſiderable, that, although 


the committee with wakeful vigilance paſ- 


fed whole nights in undoing. the web of 
captivity which they had ſo thickly 


woven, it was long before the taſk of 


mercy 
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NK. K. 
mercy was finiſhed; and Madame de 


L—— paſſed fix weeks after the fall of 


Robeſpierre in priſon. But relieved 


from the horrors of a dungeon, and the 


immediate proſpect of death, captivity, 
now cheered by the hope of freedom, by 
the thought of her huſband and her 
child, was like a ſoft fleecy cloud through 
which we mark returning ſun-ſhine after 
the black gloom of the convullwve tempeſt, 

Madame de L—— was one morning 
called to the room of the jailor, where 
ſhe found her maid, who had obtained 
an order of admiſſion, and who held her 
infant in her arms. Madame de L—— 
had borne her misfortunes with the 
meekeſt reſignation, but at the fight of 
her child the feelings of the mother 
burſt forth with an impetuoſity which 
had almoſt proved fatal to her frame— 
ſhe-flew to the baby, ſhe ſtrained it in 


lence in her arms—her oraſp became 


feeble—ſhe ſunk back in a chair, and 


fainted, 
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fainted. The moment ſhe recovered, 
ſhe called eagerly for her child—again 
ſhe preſſed it to her boſom, and at 
length floods of tears came to her relief, 
It was found difficult to ſeparate” her 
from her child—ſhe implored with all 
4 mother's earneſtneſs, to be allowed to 
keep it—But it was againſt the rules: 
Her releaſe was expected in a few days, 
and the keeper of the priſon refuſed per- 
miſſion. She now betrayed more impa- 
tience at the ſhort period of confine- 
ment which remained, than ſhe had done 
during the long courſe of her captivity. 
At length the order for her liberty 
arrived, and the friend who procured it 
conducted her to her houſe. The fight 
of her infant and of her home awakened 
in her mind the moſt overwhelming 
emotions. Ah,” cried' ſhe to her 
friend, while ſhe held her baby in her 
arms, if my huſband were here!“ 


„ He is! he 1s!” "=cried Monſieur de 


L 


9 hk. A 


E 


L „ who could contain himſelf no 
longer, and ruſhed into the room. Mon- 
ſieur de L—— being a foreigner, and 


_ conſequently not being conſidered as an 


emigrant, had obtained a paſſport from 
the French ambaſſador in Switzerland, 
and arrived the day before his wife was 
releaſed from priſon. 

The ſcene that followed, and which 
has been deſcribed to me by Monſieur 
P , muſt. have been delightful to 
witneſs, but it is unneceſſary to detail. 
Every heart can feel, and every imagi- 
nation can fill up the picture. We 
need not be told that the father preſſed 
his infant to his breaſt with tranſport, 
and that the wife and the mother expe- 
rienced thoſe ſenſations which it is ſel- 
dom the lot of humanity to feel, and 
which its weakneſs ſcarcely can ſuſtain. 

My friend, Monſieur P, often 
paſſed in his narrative from grave to 
gay, from lively to ſevere;“ from the 

vol. iv. E groans 


od 


groans of deſpair 0 the light accents of 
careleſs ſprightlineſs, and from the dig- 
nified diſtreſs of elegant minds to the 
original modes of vexation practiſed by 
Jacobin tyrants. The moraliſt found a 
ſubject of ſpeculation, not only in the 
magnanimous boſom of ſuffering virtue, 
but in the coarſe and ferocious character 
of its oppreſſors; as the chemiſt does 
not limit his reſearches to the finer and 
more beautiful parts of matter, but pe- 
netrates into rude and brute ſubſtances in 
order to diſcover their properties. 

What infernal genius,” ſaid Mon- 
ſieur P——, © what infernal genius had 
taken pleaſure in collecting together in 
a priſon ſo many diſcordant beings? 
What was become of that remorſe which 
the philoſophers tell us is the ſanction of 
heaven's laws, and which the poets 
have ſo often repreſented to us as funes 
armed with ſtings ? 


4 In 
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In a dungeon near my own, two men 
were confined together who had diſ- 
played in their conduct the immenſe in- 
terval by which virtue and vice are ſepa- 
rated. Schneider, the infamous Schnei- 
der, is covered with the blood of his 
fellow- citizens Dudon is bathed with 
the tears of the fatherleſs, of whom he can 
no longer be the father. Schneider is 
no doubt haunted by the manes of that 
reſpectable old huſbandman, whom he 
cauſed to be put to death becauſe he did 
not find the dinner which the venerable 
patriarch ſet before him ſufficiently 
ſplendid: he is no doubt purſued by the 
mangled ſpectre of that innocent victim, 
whom terror plunged into libertiniſm, 
and who, her complaining virtue having 
ſurvived the ſtate of degradation into 
which ſhe had been driven, was mur- 
dered by the order of her corruptor. 
His troubled imagination muſt tranſport 
him to the hall of the convention, where 

E 2 he 
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he hears Robeſpierre himſelf accuſing 
him of being cruel as Caligula, and de- 
bauched as Heliogabalus. Around Du- 
don hover thoſe miniſtering ſpirits, 
thoſe angels of peace, who pour the balm 
of Heaven into the wounds of ſuffer. 
ing virtue! Alas, all the ſyſtems of 
philoſophy are reverſed, and the leſſons 
of the poets are reduced to fictions ! 
Dudon lies reſtleſs and agitated upon 
his bed of ſtraw; a cold ſweat covers his 
venerable brow, he calls upon his ſon, 
and ſcalding tears furrow his wrinkled 
cheeks - And Scheider?—The monſter 
enjoys the peaceful ſlumbers of inno- 
cence. | 

«© What words,” continued Monſieur 
P „ can paint the groteſque 1gno- 
rance of Monſieur Wilcheris, his awk- 
ward gait, his air de marchand de pa- 
raſols “, rendered ſtill more ludicrous by 


* Umbrella pedlar. 
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the broad national ſcarf thrown acroſs 
his ſhoulder, which does not decorate 
him, but which he dirties as adminiſtra- 
tor of police? This man was the true 
Jacobin par excellence, who would rather 
have violated all the rules of grammar, 
than omitted the /utoyment ſo ingeniouſly 
introduced by our Vandals. Wilcheris 
arrived one morning, at the moment 
when the companions of my captivity- 
were taking the portion of air which was 
daily meaſured out to them. Aſtoniſhed 
to ſee me alone in a room of ten feet by 
nine, Wilcheris drew back, and ex- 
claimed, ** Mais, citoyen, tu es plu- 
fieurs dans cette chambre *.“ In ſpite 
of the reverence due to the magiſtracy, 
his © tu es pluſieurs“ diſconcerted my 
gravity; a fit of laughter prevented me 
from giving him any reply, and leaving 


the room with precipitation, I rejoined 
4 
* But, citizen, thou art many in this room. 
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my companions. The phraſe of the ad- 
miniſtrator made its fortune in the pri- 
ſon, and became proverbial. When our 
captive generals employed themſelves in 
tracing vaſt plans, and boaſted of the 
means of putting them into execution; 
when our financiers without pocket -· books 
propoſed ſyſtems which they alleged 
would reſcue the ſtate from the miſery 
into which it was plunged ; when pri- 
ſoners, with one foot already on the ſcaf- 
fold reared for them by injuſtice and 
atrocity, indulged their imaginations in 
all the fond illuſions of life, and all the 
gay chimeras of glory, we ſometimes 
awakened them from thoſe vain viſions 
to a ſenſe of their own helplefineſs, by 
repeating with emphaſis, “Es tu donc 
pluſieurs?*“ 

« Our cook in this priſon was a man 
who might be cited as poſſeſſing the ge- 


* Art thou many they,” : 
nus 


9 3 


nius of his art. His imagination caughr 
fire when he talked of the compoſition 
of a ragout, and he deſcanted in the fame 
elevated language as if the ſubject had 
been a lyric poem. This perſonage had 
an excellent heart, was the declared 
enemy of every ſpecies of tyranny, and 
ſaw much farther than moſt people of 
his claſs. The day on which Robeſ- 
pierre, by the execution of Danton 


reached the climax of his power, the 


cook paid us a viſit in our dungeon. 
We were attached to him, becauſe we 
knew he pitied us. A priſoner, holding 
out his hand, ſaid, Well, my friend, 
what news do you bring us?” Things 
go on charmingly,* replied the cook. 
Three factions divided Paris; that of 
Hebert, Danton, and Robeſpierre.'—At 
the name of Robeſpierre we trembled. 


The cook continued, * Il y a quelques 


jours que le Pere Duchene chauffe les. 
E 4 fourneaux 
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fourneaux du diable“: to day they 
have guillotined Danton : it only now re- 
mains to deſtroy the faction of Robeſ- 
pierre,--- And we will deſtroy it!“ cried 
he in a tone of prophetic enthuſiafm 
which I am unable to deſcribe. We all 
remained filent, The prediction was 
impreſſed upon our minds: and after- 
wards, when we were ready to fink be- 
neath the weight of our own calamities, 
or were informed by a ſhriek of deſpair 
that the monſters were in the act of mul- 
tiplying their victims; we caſt a melan- 
choly look upon each other, while the 
firſt among us who had ſufficient ſtrength 
to ſpeak, often broke the ſilence by ex- 
claiming, The only reſource left, is the 
the conſpiracy of the cook! 


* « Tt js ſome days ſince Pere Duchene has been 
heating ' the furnaces of the devil.” Pere Du- 
chene gave himſelf the title of Marchand de Four- 
neaux, vender of ſmall earthen furnaces, uſed by 
the common people in France, and in which they 
burn charcoal. 

«© When 


( 8 ) 
“When Iſabeau d' Ajouval appeared 


before the revolutionary tribunal, which 


holds its ſittings in the ſame hall where 
thoſe of the great chamber were formerly 
held; the preſident aſked him who he 
was? * Firſt clerk,” replied the priſoner, 
* of the parliament of Paris.“ Tu 
dots donc reconnoitre cette falle ?” 
Oui, je la reconnois ; c'eſt ici on jadis 
innocence jugeoit le crime, et od main- 
tenant le crime condamne l'innocence“ . 

While Monſ. P was in priſon, 
the revolutionary committee of his com- 
mune having found ſeveral engliſh books 
in his library, committed them to the 
flames as counter-revolutionary writings.. 
The firſt work that lighted up the fire 
was Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles the 
Fifth ; the figure of the emperor with his 


* « You muſt recolle& this hall then?“ Ves, 


I recolle& it ; it was here that formerly innocence 
paſſed ſentence on guilt, and where now guilt con- 
demns innocence.” 


E 5 imperial. 
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imperial infignia having excited the moſt 
violent democratic indignation, 'The 
emperor, however, made his exit in good 
company, ſince Sterne, Blair, and many 
other diſtinguiſhed writers were con- 
demned to ſuffer with him in the flames“. 

I received from Monſ. P a copy 
of verſes, addrefled by a priſoner to his 
ſon of four years of age, and who had 
loſt his mother a few months after his 
birth. They are, I think, ſimple and 
affecting. 


* A gentleman who 1s in poſſeſſion. of a fine eſtate 
in the neighbourhood of Orleans, received a domici- 
liary vifit at his chateau in the days of terror, from 
a revolutionary committee, who did not forget to 
examine the contents of his wine - cellars. They 
found a conſiderable quantity of wine marked © Vin 
d' Eſpagne. Here,“ cried they, © is full evi- 
dence d'une correſpondance avec PFetranger.” The 
poor gentleman was immediately ſent to priſon, 
while the commiſſaries ſeized the connter-revolu- 
tionary wine, and, leſt it ſhould ſpread farther conta- 
mination, divided it among themſelves, 
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« OH mon cher fils! faudra- t- il loin de toi 
Trainer long · tems mon exiſtence ? 
Un fiecle, helas ! chaque jour devant moi 
S'ecoule in doublant ma ſouffrance. 
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Chaque matin, je voyois mes rideaux 
S'ouvrir ſous ta main innocente 3 

Et joubliois-plaifirs, peines et travaux, 
Berce de cette douce attente. 
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3. 
Mais en priſon en proie au deſeſpoir,, 
Sans toi je vois lever Vaurore ;- 
Et t'appelant, te cherchant juſquau ſoir,, 
Sans toi je me retrouve encore. 
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Le col preſſe par tes deux petits bras, 
Je courois les champs, le bocage; 
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Et cent baiſers donnès a chaque Pas, 5 
Des oiſeaux couvroient le ramage. 4 
J. 4 

hs ; }\ 

Mais lorſqu' un ſonge au milieu de la nuit: „ 
Sur mon ſein t'apporte et te place, 'H 
Au bruit des clefs ſoudain ton ombre fuit! 1 


Je m'eveille, et mon ſang ſe glace. 
E 6 Le. 
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6. 
Le ciel, ſouvent terrible en ſes decrets, 
Myota la moitie de moi-meme : 
Je refiſtois—Mon fils, tu m*ordonnois 
De calmer ma douleur extreme. 8 


7, 
Mais d'un exil 8'il faut ſubir la loi, 
Comment ſupporter ma miſere ? 
Comment mourir, ſi je ne puis de toi 
Porter un baiſer a ta mere? 


IMITATION. 
ay 
MY child! and muſt I far from thee 
The hateful load of life ſuſtain ? 
Each day, a ling'ring age to me, 
Augments thy captive father's pain. 
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2. 
Thy ſportive hand, my babe, undrew 
Each morn the curtains of my bed; 
And every care my boſom knew, 
At eve in thy endearments fled. 
3. 
Now here enchain'd, my ſoul's delight 
In vain for thee at morn I call; 
VUableſt, my infant, by thy ſight, 
The gloomy ſhades of evening fall, 
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4. 
Thine arms around my neck, we rove 
No more thro? flowery paths of bliſs ; 
Where, with the warblings of the grove, 
How ſweetly blends thy frequent kiſs ! 
5. 
Oft when the cheriſh'd dream of night 
Has placed thee on my yearning breaſt, 
The clanking fetter puts to flight 
The image that my ſoul careſs'd. 


6. 
I ſaw in beauty's early bloom 
Thy tender mother yield her breath; 
Far thee I liv*”d—for thee my doom. 
I mourn, of exile, or of death. 
„ 
Alas, in exile what deſpair ! 
Theſe eyes no more my child ſhall ſee !!— 
Ta death what pangs—unleſs I bear 
Thy mother one embrace from thee !”? 


Neither the doom of exile nor of death 


was reſerved for this affeCtionare father; 


he ſhared in the common emancipation 

of the tenth of Thermidor, and was re- 

{ſtored to the endearments of his child. 
LE 
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LETTER V. 


Among the companions of Monſieur 
P——'$ captivity was an aged prieſt, 
His figure was tall and meagre, his 
cheeks were deeply wrinkled, and a for- 
row beyond that occaſioned by the com- 
mon lot of captivity ſeemed to hang up- 
on his heart. Every morning he re- 
ceived a little baſket containing the pro- 
viſion of the day, which was but ſlen- 
der, yet prepared with ſo much neatneſs 
and order that it was evidently furniſhed: 
by a careful hand, that made the moſt 
of its little means of beſtowing comfort. 
The baſket was brought to the gate of 
the priſon by an elderly woman, whoſwas. 
not admitted to ſee him, but whoſe vi- 


gilance frequently, contrived. to glide in. 
A. 


(x 1 


a ſcrap of paper, which was filled with 
expreſſions of affectionate ſolicitude a- 


bout his health, and anxious wiſhes that 
he would not ſuffer his ſpirits to be de- 
preſfed by his misfortunes. The billets 
had the ſignature of Marianne. The old 

man often dropped a tear on thoſe bil- 
lets, and often exclaimed after reading 
them, „Poor Marianne!“ 


In the mean time his health, in ſpite o 


the tender admonitions of the writer of 
the billets, declined rapidly, and the baſ- 
ket of proviſions often remained almoſt 
untouched, the poor old man having 
loſt his appetite. He grew every day 
more feeble, and ſeemed to perceive the 
approaches of death with pleaſure. Mott- 
fieur P watched over his maladies, 
and at length perſuaded him to relieve 
his oppreſſed mind by unfolding the 
cauſe of his affliction, The old man re- 
lated the hiſtory of his life, which Mon- 
ſieur P thought ſufficiently ſingular 

to 
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to merit being recorded, and therefore 
prevailed upon the prieſt to relate it once 
more, and allow him to tranſcribe the 
narrative, which I have tranſlated. - 

„ am the youngeſt child of a re- 
ſpectable, but not an opulent family.— 
My firſt inſtruction I owe to the care of 


a brother, who led me, after his own ex- 


ample, to embrace the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
The happineſs which I ſaw him enjoy 
ſeemed to me the earneſt of my own. 
I was paſſionately fond of the country, 
where I was ſoon provided with a ſmall. 
living, and where I ought to have fixed 
my abode till my lateſt hour. Another de- 
ſtiny, however, awaited me. Having 
had recourſe to my brother for ſome 
money of which I ſtood in need, I found 
his purſe-ſtrings, which had ever been 
undrawn with alacrity at my deſire, were 
now clofed againſt me, and by ſome 
ſtrange fatality he even added unkindneſs 


to the refuſal, 
« Too 


(-W- I 


«© Too proud to enquire into the reaſons 
of his conduct, I forgot all the paſt, and 
liſtened only to my preſent reſentments. 
In my deſpair, I haſtily abandoned my 
brother, my family, and my dioceſe, and 
took refuge in Paris. Nature had given 
me the talents of an orator, and thoſe 
talents were improved by art in the capi- 
tal, where I was habituated to the office 
of prieſt in a large pariſh, Whenever 
I appeared in the pulpit, I enjoyed the 
oratification of delighting my audience; 
and ſome preſents and great promiſes 
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made me ſoon forget the humble dwelling | 
where I was once going to bury myſelf 1 
in obſcurity. 1 was encouraged in pro- ö 
portion to my labours, and obtained in 9 
a particular manner the favour of my old | 
cure, who deſtined for me the firſt im- in 
portant office that became vacant in his | 
church. A place ſhortly after preſented | 4 
itſelf, and I already received the compli- (4 
ments of my colleagues, and the con- bh Q 
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gratulations 
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- gratulations of my friends. But alas 


white I ſoothed myſelf with bright hopes, 
an old ducheſs obtained admiſhon to the 
cabinet of the cure, in order to bid them 
vaniſh, How was it poſſible to refute a 
titled lady? I ſaw myſelf ſupplanted by 
a dunce who had never in his life open- 
ed any other book than his breviary, 
which he did not underſtand ; but who 
poſſeſſed the ſupreme merit of having 


for his god-mother the favourite waiting 


woman of the ducheſs. The conſe- 


quences of my firſt diſgrace ſerved to ſe · 


cure me from a ſecond; I determined to 
eſcape from the mortification which I 
was now made to feel; and after a pa- 
roxiſm of rage rather than deſpair, fold 
a few pieces of furniture with which my 
oratorical talents had enriched me, and 


wandered up and down Paris till my 


funds were nearly exhauſted. One day, 
in an alley of the Tuitleries, I felt my- 
felt touched upon the ſhoulder, and 

when 


win * 
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when I turned round, ſaw that the per- 
ſon who had touched me was one of my 
molt beloved comrades at ſchool, who 
uſed to pay for me at the tavern, upon 
condition that I paid for him in the 
claſs. This young mari was now an of- 
ficer in the regiment of Monaco. He 
related to me all his adventures and in- 
trigues, and TI in return gave him a re- 
cital of my diſmal ſtory. 

« I was inclined to weep, and my com- 


panion interrupted my narrative by vio- 


lent firs of laughter. Upon enquiring 
into the caufe of this misplaced gaiety,, 
© It is not,“ anſwered he in a more ſe- 
rious tone, that your grievances amuſe 
me; but while you were pouring forth 
your invectives with ſuch fervor againſt 
the poor old prieſt, an idea came acroſs 
me at which I could not help ſmiling. 


My colonel and major ſhow me particu- 


lar favor, and all the officers of the regi- 
ment are my friends. We are in want 
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of an almoner: will you accept the of- 
fice, which I am ſure I can obtain for 
you ? Germany 1s the feat of war, and 
you will follow us thither ; you will not 
be enriched by the military-cheſt, bur 
if we ſhould give battle, you will certain- 
ly ſtand in need of a ſtrong box. The 
almoner on theſe occaſions becomes the 
rightful heir of every depoſit he receives, 
provided it is not reclaimed. Give me 
then your promiſe, and this very night 
I ſhall embrace in my dear friend, my 
moſt honoured confeffor.'—l bluſh to- 
day at all the follies which high ſpirits 
led me to commit, when, at the colonel's 
table, I ſaw myſelf accepted, careſſed, 
and even applauded for ſome bons-mots 
which eſcaped from me. I was appoint- 
ed almoner that night, and next-day de- 
parted, our young men being in a hurry 
to be killed, My friend gave me the 
half of his poſt-chaiſe, and no travellers 


ever made a merrier journey. 
The 


1 


© The regiment to which I belonged 
was one of thoſe which penetrated into 
the moſt weſtern part of Bohemia. The 
campaign was bloody, and the predic- 
tion of my friend was accompliſhed; for 
I received on the days of battle ſo many 
depoſits, which, alas! were never reclaim- 
ed, that I might eafily have enriched 
myſelf, if I had not, thoughtleſs of the 
future, laviſhed upon the ſoldier to-day, 
what I had received from the officer yeſ- 

terday. 
«Pardon, my dear friend, thetears which 
furrow my wrinkled cheeks at the re- 
collection of that engagement in which 
my beloved comrade fell at the head of 
his company, after having performed 
prodigies of valour ! I received his laſt 
ſigh, and his death was the prelud of 
my misfortunes. The fortune of war 
declared itſelf againſt us, our miniſter 
purchaſed peace on diſhonourable terms, 
and the regiment to which I belonged 
was 
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was broken, I was left deſtitute in a re- 
mote part of Germany, where a Roman 
Catholic prieſt was more likely to receive 
inſults than ſuccour; and after the moſt 
minute calculation, I found my reſources 
were altogether inſufficient to enable me 
to gain the frontier of France. In ordet 
to reach the end of my journey, I was 
forced to provide for my ſubſiſtence by 
purchaſing in the great towns ſuch ar- 


ticles as were likely to attract the ſimple 


inhabitants of the country. This wan- 
dering life became at length agreeable 
to me, and in this manner I paſſed 
through Switzerland, and Savoy, and 
arrived in France, But I knew the 
French character too well to brave the 
ſarcaſms and epigrams which I ſhould 
be ſure to encounter if I returned home, 
and related my adventures. I therefore 
avoided my native town, and wandered 
amongſt the mountains of Dauphiny. 


Their inhabitants and thoſe of the banks 


3 of 
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of the rapid Rhone were aſtoniſhed ts 
find me in poſſeſſion of all the prodigies 
which the peaſant of Nuremberg per- 
formed with his knife. In ſhort, upon 
my entry into Auvergne I found myſelf 
poſſeſſed of ' more merchandize, and as 
much money as before my arrival in 
Switzerland. 1 accuſtomed myſelf in- 
ſenſibly to my profeſſion, which not 
only produced profit, but ſcenes which 


amuſed me. An accident, however, led 
me to abandon this mode of life at 


the very period when I was moſt ſucceſs- 
ful. 


« With a ſtick in my hand, and my 
little box of wares upon my back, I paſſ- 
ed through a town of Auvergne, of which 
you will diſpenſe with my mention- 
ing the name. The exceſſive heat, join- 
ed to the fatigue of travelling on foot in 
that mountainous country, obliged me 
before I could reach the inn, to repoſe 
my burden upon a ſtone-block, Caſting 

my 
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my eyes on the wall, I obſerved a. large 
placard which, I ran over, having nothing 
better to do, and the contents of which 
would probably have left no traces upon 
my memory, if four or five wags, who 
were ſauntering along the ſtreet, had not 
thought proper to amuſe themſelves with 
the earneftneſs with which a pedlar was 
reading an advertiſement which could 
only concern a man of letters. The pla- 
cnc gave notice, By the order of 
M-fieurs the mayor and ſheriffs, the place 
of grammarian to be given to the candi- 
date who ſhall beſt anſwer all queſtions 
upon the Latin language. He will alſo 
obtain the freedom of the city, and will 
be appointed maſter of the grammar- 
ſchool, with a penſion of 600 livres a- 
year,” The raillery of the young men 
awakened in me that feeling of ſelf. love 
which is ſo natural to a man who feels 
the conſciouſneſs of his own powers. 
© Yes, cried I, J am ſtrong enough to 

3 fear 


188 


fear no rival.” Theſe words, pronoun- 
ced in a theatrical tone, only ſerved to 
increaſe the good humour of the crowd, 
who appeared to conſider the poor pedlar 
as a madman. The epigrams of this 
young company decided my fate. 

The next day I entered the liſts, and 
my triumph was complete. Familiar 
from my youth with all the beſt Greek 
and Latin authors, I harangued in La- 
tin a numerous audience, whom the ſin- 
gularity of a grammarian-pedlar had 
brought together. I explained ſome dit- 
ficult paſſages of Horace and Juvenal, 
obtained the general ſuffrage, and was 


even ſolicited to accept the place of pro- 


feſſor. 1 conſented, and the pedlar- 


prieſt became a ſchool - maſter in a little 


town of Auvergne. 

e] was ſucceſsful in the taſk of educa- 
tion, my ſchool flouriſhed, and I obtain- 
ed general eſteem. My eſtabliſhment 
having conſiderably increaſed, it became 
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neceſſary to place an intelligent female 
at the head of my houſehold ; and the 
perſon of whom I made choice was Ma- 
rianne. The father of this young perſon 
had lately died, and left her without re- 
ſource ; ſhe therefore thankfully accept- 
ed the offer of ſuperintending my houſe. 
hold---happy it her excellent heart had 
not felt too much gratitude for ſo ſmall a 
benefit! Marianne's ſociety had at firſt 
no influence whatever upon my ſtudies, 
which were my excluſive paſſion. But 
the inexhauſtible goodneſs of her heart, 
the gentleneſs of her manners, the ſenſi- 


\ bility of her looks, her minute and de- 


licate attentions towards me, ſoon be- 
came preſent to my mind 1n the ſolitude 
of my cabinet, and even 1n the filence 
of the night. I accuſtomed myſelf too 
ſoon to'kifs the hand which referved for 
me the choiceſt truits, to liſten to a Pa- 
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a charming countenance where I always 
obſerved an expreſſion of anxiety to con- 
tribute to my happineſs. When I read 
Horace, Marianne was my Lalage; and 
when I tranſlated Ovid, ſhe became my 
Corinna. In ſhort, by means of little at- 
tentions on one ſide, and gratitude on the 
other, without either of us being ſeducers 
or ſeduced, we loved each other paſ- 


ſionately, and we forgot ourſelves, We ' 


had already forgotten the reſt of the uni- 
verle ! 

« A few months ot happineſs had elap- 
ſed, when the tears of Marianne warned 
me that that happineſs was on the wing; 
Marianne was in a ſtate of pregnancy. 
Could I, as the price of ſo many ſacri- 
fices, condemn. her to infamy ? Could I 
imprint an indelible ſtain upon her mo- 
deſt brow? Could I aggravate her diſ- 
grace by revealing what I had ſo power- 
ful an intereſt to conceal ? Could I ex- 
tricate myſelf from thoſe cruel perplexi- 
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ties by a baſe flight, and abandon my 
child and its mother, when the impe- 
rious cry of both called upon me to pre- 
ſerve their honour and their life? - Ma- 
rianne obtained every thing, becauſe ſhe 
exacted nothing. I took the firm reſo- 
lution to repair my fault by guarding 
my ſecret till death, and 1 became the 
huſband of Marianne.—I lived about 
twenty years in the ſacred ties of mar- 
riage, and was bleſt with a ſon who inhe- 
rited all the virtues of his mother. 

« My eſtabliſhment became more and 
more flouriſhing under the inſpection of 
Marianne.— Ah! if chance ſhould ever 
lead you to the town where we had our 
dwelling, you will perceive at the men- 
tion of our names the tears of gratitude 
with which 1ts ruſtic inhabitants honour 
her virtues ! 

ce All my wiſhes were ſatisfied, old age 
advanced with gentle ſteps, and my ſitua- 


tion appeared to me one of thoſe dreams 
| of 


6 


of bleſſedneſs from which we fear to be 
awakened, I hat fatal moment at length 
arrived, A dangerous malady made me 
perceive the grave opening to receive 
me, and this image purſued me ſtill more 
forcibly during a ſlow and painful reco- 
very. I found myſelf atlailed by a 
crowd of ideas which I thought I had 
renounced for ever; and while I was in 
this ſtate, the houſehold-affairs obliged 
Marianne to leave me one whole day in 
ſolitude. My brain grew heated, my 
ſick imagination. ſaw every ching in its 
darkeſt colouring. I fancied that deep 
abyſſes were opening before me, and 
that avenging thunders rolled around 
my head. Every text of ſcripture which 
preſente®a God terrible in vengeance 
to the profane, recurred to my memory: 
aroſe mechanically, and, throwing my- 
ſelf at che foot of a croſs which my ſcho- 
lars had decorated for the day of my tu- 
tclar ſaint, bathed it with my tears. I 
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formed a thouſand reſolutions which I 
inſtantly rejected, but at length I made 
a folemn vow to abandon my preſent 
ſtate of life. : 

« I found a pretext for a journey in 
order to confirm my health by the ſalu- 
brious air of our mountains, but with 
the ſecret intention to travel to the ca- 
pital of the province; where I was 
enabled to obtain information re- 


ſpecting my native town, and heard 


with great joy that one of my college 
companions had become grand-vicar, 
and firſt confidant to the archbiſhop of 
my dioceſe. To him I addreſſed myſelf 
in a long letter, in which J recounted 
my whole hiſtory, my weakneſſes, my 
remorſe, and called upon his ancient 
friendſhip to aſſiſt me with his counſels. 
After baving diſpatched my letter, I felt 
my mind relieved, and determined to 
end my days in repentance, and to die in 


peace. 
4 Thole 


> 
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« Thoſe ſoothing ideas reſtored my 
former health and vigour z and even that 
gaiety which was natural to my diſpoſi - 
tion. I no longer conſidered Marianne 
as a wife, but as an indulgent friend de- 
ſtined to ſcatter ſome flowers along my 
path, before ſhe ſtrewed them upon my 
grave. I returned home, but my ima- 
gination followed my letter through all 
the towns by which it was to paſs; I ſaw 
it reach the hands of my friend; I paint- 
ed to myſelf the emotion with which it 
was received; and I never walked out 
without enquiring of Marianne, at my re- 


turn, if the poſt had arrived. But the en- 
quiry was repeated in vain; five months 


had elapſed ſince my letter was diſ- 
patched, and I had renounced all hope 


of an anſwer, when one evening two 
ſtrangers entered my dwelling. There 
appeared nothing ſingular in their viſit, 
fince I was in the habit of receiving at 
my houſe the relations of the children. 
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who were confided to my care, and they 
told us they had come for the purpoſe of 
placing their ſons at my ſchool. And 
yet a feeling of inquietude hung upon 
my heart, which all my efforts could not 
repreſs. The eyes of the travellers were 
often fixed upon me, and they ſeemed io 
read in mine what was paſſing in my ſoul. 
When ſupper was over, Marianne left 
vs 1n order to prepare the ſtrangers a- 
partments. She had no ſooner depart- 
ed, than one of my gueſts aroſe with 
ſome ſolemnity, walked to the door, 
which he double-locked, and then turn- 
ed towards me, and holding out his 
hand, called me by my real name—that 
name which during thirty years I had 
never heard pronounced. I was unable 
to anſwer; my lips loſt the power of 
utterance: the ſtranger preſſed me to his 
boſom, and declared that he and his 
companion were both my nephews. A 
violent beating at my heart was ſucceed- 

ed 
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ed by ſudden faintings, and I ſunk ſenſe- 
leſs in my nephew's arms. The firſt ob- 
ject which ſtruck my fight when I reco- 
vered my ſenſes was Marianne, who was 
rubbing my hands in hers, and bathing 
my face with ſpirituous waters ; while at 


times ſhe caſt a look of inquietude upon. 


the ſtrangers. 
] paſſed the night in the moſt violent 


agitation. What moſt affected me was 


the fate of Marianne ; of that tender, that 
faithful friend, who during twenty-five 
years had ſhed the mot ſoothing charm 
on my exiſtence! How could my bar- 
barous hand tear away. the veil which 
would expole her to ſhame and diſho- 
nour? © And yet,” I exclaimed, if (he 
muſt die, let her receive the ſtroke from 
the hand ſhe loves! It will ſeem to her 
leſs terrible.'—l told her the horrible 
recompenſe which was reſerved for. all 
her ſacrifices —* Ch my child!“ ſhe ex- 
claimed—T his was all ſhe uttered—but a 
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father only can fee! the pangs which theſe 
words communicated to my heart. 

« My nephews informed me that my 
family had long believed I was dead, and 
that nothing could exceed their aſtoniſh- 
ment when the grand-vicar, having called 
them together, and obliged them to take 
an oath of ſecrecy, made known to them 
the contents of my letter. After'a long 


| deliberation, it was agreed upon to cir- 


culate the report that I had paſſed many 
years 1n a diſtant province, but without 
telling where, or by what means J had 
provided for my ſubſiſtence, The grand- 
vicar undertook my reconciliation with 
the archbiſhop, and my nephews were 
ſent to conduct me to my native town, 
and were enjuined to treat Marianne 
with every mark of conſideration and re- 
ſpec. 

Having made known in the village, 
that indiſpenſable buſineſs compelled me 
to take a long journey with my nephews ; 
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my fon, who bad now attained his twen- 


ty-ſecond year, and who was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his talents as well as by his 


virtues, was at my deſire appointed to 
ſucceed me in my office. 

1% Spare me, my dear friend, the detail 
of my parting with Marianne. I then be- 
lieved our ſeparation to be final, and I. 


am unable to bear. the pangs of that re- 
collection. 


] received the moſt delicate marks of: 


attention and kindneſs from my family, 
and the grand-vicar obtained my recon- 
ciliation with the church. I paſſed ſome 
months ina religious houſe, in order to 
weep over my crimes. A living became 
vacant, with which the cardinal who go- 
verned my dioceſe, and who knew my 
ſtory, preſented me, ſaying, Do not 
forget to inform Marianne of your ſitua - 
tion,” A ſhort time after, I was permitted 
to receive Marianne into my family, She 
was no longer my wife, but ſhe-was ſtill 
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the moſt tender of friends, who watched 
with unwearied ſolicitude over the infir- 
mities of my age, and ſmoothed my paſ- 
ſage to the grave. | 
© Some months ſince our tranquillity 
was diſturbed by the arrival of Jacobin 
commiſſaries in the town. I remonſtra- 
red againſt their ferocious meaſures ; l 
oppoſed their injuſtice with all my in- 
fluence, which was conſiderable: they 
declared my humanity to be counter-re- 
volutionary, and ſent me to a priſon in 
the department; where finding that I 
was treated with ſome indulgence, they 
cauſed me to be transferred to Paris, and 
placed in this abode of horror. 
© Thither I was followed by the com- 
panion of my life, by my faithful Mari- 
anne. She would have ſhared my pri— 
ſon, had ſhe not been obliged to pre- 
ſerve her freedom, in order to provide for 
my ſubſiſtence; the ſeals of the nation 
being placed on all my little property. 
But 
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But you may perceive that I find no di- 
minution of the comforts my age re- 
quires; thoſe comforts my admirable 
friend ſupplies with the labour of her 
hands. It is ſhe who is the daily bearer 
of that baſket, which ſhe toils to reple- 
niſh, and which I have in vain refuſed 
to receive, Her life was once devoted 
to my happinefs, ſhe now lives but to 
alleviate my ſufferings. Alas, my dear- 
eſt friend, my beloved Marianne, the 
attempt is vain !—Separated from you, 
life is a burden which I long to lay 
down—and the only evil that I dread is 
that of ſurviving you. Alas, I fear your 
infirm frame will fink beneath its wretch- 


edneſs, and that, before the ſtroke of the 


executioner has reached me, Marianne 
will be no more! -The old man's emo- 
tion choked his utterance; the tears fell 
faſt down his wrinkled cheeks; and it 
required all the efforts of Monfieur 
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Ps friendſhip to reanimate his fink - 
ing ſpirits. 

A few weeks after this period, the 
prieſt was ſurpriſed that one morning the 
baſket of proviſions did not arrive at 


the uſual hour. As the day advanced, 


the old man's uncaſineſs increaſed—it 
was not the loſs of his repaſt that affect- 


ed him, but the idea; that ſome evil had 


befallen Marianne,—He wearied him- 
ſelf in going the round of conjecture ; 
the evening came, and brought no ti- 
dings of Marianne—At length the priſon- 
gates were cloſed for the night, which 
the old man paſſed without ſleep. The 


next morning the baſket arrived, which 


the prieſt eagerly opened ;. but he per- 
ceived at the firſt glance, that it had not 
been arranged by the careful hand of 
Marianne. A little billet which ſhe had 
written was found in the baſket— She 
begged him to be comforted—but ſhe 

| could 
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could not conceal from him, that, having 
been denounced as a fanatie, ſne had been 
arreſted, and ſent to priſon. All, ſhe ſaid, 
that affected her, that wrung her heart 
with anguiſh, was, that ſhe could no longer 
ſupply his daily wants yet ſhe truſted 
that ſome charitable ſoul would be found 
in the priſon, who would furniſh him with 
his ſcanty meal Heaven, ſhe hoped, 
would reward thoſe who ſuccoured him! 
She hoped alſo that they ſhould meet 
again on earth—or, if that was denied, 
ſhe would pray to God that they might 
meet in heaven. The old prieſt lifted 
up his eyes, and cried, © Thy will be 
done!“ But theſe tidings affected his 
frame ſo ſenſibly, that he could no long- 
er raiſe himſelf from his bed of ſtraw, 
where he lay without uttering a com- 
plaint, waiting for deliverance in death. 
Monſieur P carefully ſupplied 
him with the few things of which he 
ſtood in need, till che period when an 
cauality 
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equality of miſery was eſtabliſhed in the 
name of the gamelle, and the benevolent 
were deprived of the laſt conſolation 
which had been left them, that of aſſiſting 

the unfortunate. | 
The old prieſt paſſed ſome weeks with- 
out receiving any tidings of Marianne; 
when one evening the door of his grated 
chamber was opened, and Marianne ap- 
peared. She flew to her friend, and hung 
upon his neck in filence. In. the ſight 
of Marianne the old man ſeemed to find 
a renovation of exiſtence. A thouſand and 
a thouſand times he bleſſed her, and gave 
way to the moſt unbounded tranſport, 
But Mr P „who was the witneſs of 
the ſcene, obſerved that, while he re- 
peatedly declared that he ſhould no, long- 
er repine at his dungeon, fince Marianne 
would'be near, ſhe anſwered faintly, and 
with evident embarraſſment. Monſieur 
P found means to ſpeak. to her a- 
lone, and Marianne informed him that 
ſhe 
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ſhe had only been transferred to that 
priſon in order to appear before the re- 
volutionary tribunal, on account of ſome 
unprudent expreſſions of which fhe had 
made uſe, upon ſeeing an incident which 
had juſt taken place at the priſon of the 
Luxembourg, where ſhe had been con- 
fined. One of her fellow-priſoners, who 
was an old man of the name of Fene- 
lon, the nephew of the celebrated arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, had the day before 
received his act of accuſation, and was 
led into the court-yard of the priſon, in 
order to be placed in one of thoſe co- 
vered carts, or hearſes, which conducted 
the victims of Robeſpierre from the 
other priſons of Paris, to the Concier- 
gerie, the antichamber of the tomb. 
The old man who was now devoted 
to death was the Jonas Hanway of Pa- 
ris. He had been the general protector 
of the Savoyards, and had provided for 
their inſtruction as well as their wants. 
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It happened that one of the turnkeys at 


the Luxembourg was a Savoyard : and 


no ſooner did he fee his benefactor, the 
common friend of his countrymen, 
brought into the court-yard in order to 
be transferred to the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, than he flew towards him, preſſed 
him in his arms, and bathed him with 
his tears. He held back the gendarme 
who tried to haften him away, called 
him again and again his father, and pre- 
vented him from advancing to the cart. 
c Be comforted,” faid the venerable 
old man: death is not an evil to him 
who can no longer do good. Adieu, my 
friend! Adieu, JoſephtEFhink ſometimes of 
me—** Oh, I will never forget you!“ cried. 
Joſeph, who ſtill clung to the old man 
till the keeper of the-priſon, apprized of 
the ſcene that was paſſing, appeared, and 

Joſeph was torn from his. benefactor. 
Marianne was affected at the fight of 
this aged victim, whoſe figure recalled. 
10 
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to her mind the image of her friend: 
but the interview which took place be- 


tween him and the Savoyard excited 


emotions which ſhe had ſcarcely power 
to ſuſtain; and when ſhe ſaw the Savoy- 
ard rudely torn from him whom he called 
his father, her burſting heart could no 
longer ſuppreſs its indignation. Unmind- 
ful of her fituation, ſhe gave vent to 
the feelings of her ſoul, and called upon 
the vengeance of Heaven agaiuſt the re- 
morſeleſs tyrants of her country. When 
the loweſt murmur was a crime, when 
the ſlighteſt complaint was counter-revo= 
lutionary, it was not likely that the un- 
guarded exclamations which deſpair had 
wrung from the heart of Marianne 
ſhould paſs unnoticed. She was imme - 
diately removed to the Conciergerie; and 
a few nights after her arrival, a huiſſier 
knocked at the door of the cell, and, 


calling her by her name, preſented her 
with 
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with a paper which contained her act of 
accuſation, and which ſummoned her 
the day after the morro to the tribunal. 
The old man heard the fatal mandate, 
which deprived him of his laſt ſtay on 
earth, wich anguiſh that refuſed all con- 
ſolation except in the hope of death, 
which indeed ſeemed ready to come to 
his relief; for during the courſe of the 
following day he was ſeized with long 
ſucceſſive faintings, and ſometimes he 
expreſſed a hope that that night, the 
laſt which Marianne had to live, would 
terminate his life, and that ſhe would yet 
be near him at his parting moments. 
From this ſtruggle of private ſorrow, 
the attention of the priſoners was ſudden- 
ly rouſed by the beating to arms, and the 
ſound of the tocſin, which rung the 
knell of the tyrant. The next day the 
revolutionary tribunal was ſuſpended, 
Marianne was ſnatched from death, and 

ſoon 
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ſoon after, together with the old prieſt, 
was ſet at liberty. The ſequeſtration 
was taken off his little property, and a 
gleam of joy once more viſited his bo- 
ſom, and ſoothed the infirmities of his 
age. 
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Wurz theſe acts of national juſtice 
took place at Paris, and the convention 
was puſhed on by the people to remedy 
the evils it had done and permitted; that 
country which had been more than any 
other the ſcene of blood, where civil war 
had ſo long erected its deſtroying ſtand- 
ard the Vendꝭe ſubmitted, and became 
an integral part of the republic. The roy- 
aliſts, after their defeat by Weſtermann, 
and their paſſage acroſs the Loire, when, 
having raiſed the ſiege of Granville, they 
fled from the ſea-coaſt, and retreated to 
their woods, or diſbanded, ſtill main- 
tained the ſpirit of hoſtility to the go- 
vernment. The convention, a few 
months after the fall of Robeſpierre, 


publiſhed a proclamation addreſſed to 
all 
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all who had taken part in the revolt, both 
in the Vendee and Britany, in which, 
after painting to them the deplorable 
ſtate to which they were now reduced, 
pardon, protection, and friendſhip were 
held out in exchange for the fire, the 
proſcription and carnage which had fo 
long deſolated thoſe unhappy provinces, 
The convention adopted the meaſure of 


themſelves addreſſing the royaliſts, “be- 


cauſe,” ſays the reporter, Carnot, * they 
have been ſo often deceived, that they 
can give no faith to any more promiſes, 
unleſs the convention, by an authentic 
act, inſpire them with confidence, and 
bring to the arms of the republic thoſe 
who were miſled, and who are now de- 

krous of reconciliation,” 
The publication of this amneſty was 
attended apparently with the moſt happy 
effects. The proclamation was made in 
the month of January, and in the be- 
ginning of March the royaliſt- chiefs ac- 
cepted 
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cepted the pardon that was offered, and 
promiſed to yield up their arms, and 
ſubmit to the laws and government of 
the republic. So fincere did this recon- 
ciliation ſeem on their part, that the two 
chiefs who had moſt fignalized them- 
ſelves for valour, Charette and Cormar- 
tin, threatened the refractory with the 
whole weight of their republican. reſent- 
ment, if they did not ſubmit to the con- 
ditions offered. Theſe conditions were 
ſolemnly accepted and figned at Nantes, 


and the repreſentatives who aſſiſted at 


the ceremony were hailed by the royaliſt 
generals as the * friends of juſtice, hu- 
manity and goodneſs, the common fa- 
thers of their country ;” and were in- 
vited by them * to viſit their deſolated 
land, to re-animate induſtry, to encou- 
rage labour, to tear off the veil of mourn- 
ing, and receive the benedictions of thoſe 
for whoſe happineſs they had provided.” 
The convention performed at this pe- 
riod 
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riod a ſignal act of juſtice, by decreeing 
chat the eſtates of thoſe perſons who had 
been condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal after the 31ſt of May ſhould 
be reſtored to their families. This re- 
turn to the principles of humanity ex- 
cited general ſatisfaction. All rejoiced 
that the orphans of murdered parents 
were at leaſt reſcued fram the miſeries 
of want, and that the only reparation 
which was left to offer them was made, 
But although ſome portion of miſery 
was thus lightened, there were among 
the children of thoſe unfortunate perſons 
many who had no landed inheritance to 
claim, many who depended upon the 
lives of their parents for ſupport, and 
who, after their death, were driven from 
their homes, and expoſed: to the horrors 
of want, the evils of dependence, or the 
anguiſh of deſpair, 

A family, whoſe chief ſatisfaction ariſes 
from the performance of thoſe acts of be- 

vol. iv. G nevolence 
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nevolence which fortune has placed in 
their power, had afforded relief to a wi- 


dow and her daughter in their neigh- 
bourhood, who were in great indigence. 
One day, when the lady of this family 
went to viſit the objects of her bounty, 


ſhe found a lovely young woman at work 


wich them, who, it was evident from her 
converſation and manners, had been ac- 
cuſtomed to che higher claſſes of ſociety. 
She appeared to be in ill health, and 
under the oppreſſion of deep melan- 
choly. The lady, though anxious to know 
the cauſe of this dejection, ſuppreſſed her 
curioſity from the fear of wounding her 
feelings. The poor widow, however, 
who did not underſtand this delicacy, 
felt no embarraſſment in ſaying to the 
lady, „I ſuffer leſs for myſelf, madam, 
than for this young perſon, whom I have 
adopted, and given to my daughter as a 
ſiſter. She has not, like us, paſſed her 
life in indigence ; ſhe has been accul- 
| tomed 
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tamed to better days; and though ſhe 
never complains, but labours, without 
ceaſing, with us to procure our ſcanty 
meal, we know that ſhe mult feel a thou- 
{and hardſhips to which we are inſenſible. 
Her father” [at that name the young 
lady's tears fell faſt upon her work]— 
her father was put to death by the 
revolutionary tribunal. Poor man! 
they ſeized all his property in the coun- 
try, they ſtripped him of every thing, 
and then dragged him in the midft of 
laſt winter to Paris to be tried. His 
daughter followed him on foot. Deli- 
cate as ſhe appears, ſhe found ſufficient | 
ſtrength to walk fifty leagues, and ac- 
company the cart in which he was brought 
with ſeveral other priſoners. It was ſhe 
who, 1n the different towns through which 
they paſſed, prepared his food, and beg- 
ged ſometimes a blanket, ſometimes a 
little ſtraw to cover him in the dungeans 
where he was forced to paſs the nights. 
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She never ceaſed to follow and conſole 
him, till they reached the Conciergerie, 
when ſhe could ſee him no more. For 
three months this poor young lady 
watched from morning till night, at the 


doors of the committees, in order, as the 


members paſſed, to plead for her aged 
father. Sometimes they made her per- 
fidious promiſes, and ſometimes they 
tried to terrify her with threats. At 
length her father appeared before the 
bloody tribunal : he could have proved 
that they had miſtaken him for another ; 
but the execrable Dumas, who preſided, 
would not ſuffer him to ſpeak ! When 
he was condemned to die, his daughter, 
who was preſent, gave a ſhriek, and was 
inſtantly dragged out of the court. Her 
father ſaw her, -< Oh! my child,* he 
cried, © I muſt leave you then to de- 
fpair, to all the horrors of want l' And 
ſhe has indeed, madam, ſuffered much ! 


he hope of being uſeful to her father 
9 ſupported 
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ſupported her while he lived; but the 


night after his execution we heard her, 


for ſhe lodged in the next room to us, 
heave ſuch moans as pierced our hearts. 
We heard her call upon her father a thou- 
ſand times in ſuch accents, that, in ſhort, 
my daughter could bear it no longer ; 
and hurrying on her clothes ſhe forced 
her way into the ſtrangers room, and 
tried to give her comfort; but all ſhe 


could do was to weep with her.—Since 


that time I have perſuaded, indeed 1 
have forced, her to live with us, that ſhe 
might not be left alone to her deſpair. 
She has ſome friends in the province 
where ſhe lived, who would perhaps give 
her ſhelter: but ſhe has no longer ſtrength. 
to make the journey on foot, and ſhe has 
no reſources, having long ago lold her 
watch and all her little trinkets. to ſup- 

ply her father with food.“ 
The poor woman here pauſed, and 
there was a ſilence which the tears of her 
G 3 auditors. 
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auditors left them for ſome time no power 
to interrupt. The lady, who had heard 
this ſtory of misfortune with all the emo- 
tions of ſympathy, gave this virtuous 
and unhappy young woman an aſylum 
in her houſe, and ſought to ſoothe her 
ſorrows by the moſt tender attentions of 
friendſhip. But her ſuccour came too 
late to heal a broken heart, and reſtore a 
frame waſted by fatigue, anguiſh, and 
want. A few weeks after ſhe had found 
the hoſpitable ſhelter which was now at- 
forded her, this martyr of filial piety 
followed her father to the grave. 

Nor can we find relief in the reflexion, 
that this unfortunate young woman was 
a ſolitary victim; we know, that during 
the reign of theſe bloody men, who rob- 
bed the orphan of his right, multitudes 
in the bloom of youthful beauty have 
felt her ſorrows, and have ſhared her 
fate. 


Peace with the royaliſts in the Vendee 
was 
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was followed by peace with Pruſſia. 
This power, which, contrary to its habits: 
and its intereſts, had leagued itſelf with 
Auſtria in the invaſion of France, was 
the firſt of the coalition to ſue for peace; 
ſince the duke of T uſcany could ſcarcely 
be called a part of the coalition, having 


declared that he was driven into hoſtili- 


ties by the menaces of higher powers. 
The French republic had now arriv- 
ed at a pitch of glory unequalled in the 
annals of modern hiſtory. Inſtead of ſee- 
ing their enemies, as in the beginning of 
the war, advancing through an almoſt 
impregnable frontier to the heart of the 
republic, the French were in tranquil 
poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian dominions 
on this ſide of the Rhine, which they 
had made the boundary of their con- 
queſts. Holland, from an hoſtile and 
conquered country, had become an ally; 
Spain, who beheld the republicans. in 
poſſeſſion of the eaſtern part of the king- 
G 4. dom, 
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dom, and marching to the gates of Ma- 
drid, was trying to avert the calamity by 
timely ſubmiſſion; while Italy trembled 
for its political exiſtence, The only 
enemy that France had to dread, was 
that ſpirit of ſavage miſrule and anarchy 
which the demon of Jacobiniſm had 
raiſed, and which had transformed the 
cradle of infant liberty into a den of 
deſolation and carnage. 
Although the late attempts of the Ja- 
cobins on the 12th and 13th of Germi- 
nal were cruſhed, their puniſhment had 
been too fligat to ſerve as a war ning 
againſt future inſurrections. The con- 
vention, after that revolt, which the Ja- 
cobins had excited in order to ſnatch 
their chiefs, Collot d' Herbois, Billaud 
Varennes, and Barrere from puniſhment, 
had had the weakneſs to ſhrink from their 
trial, and had ſent them by a decree 
into baniſhment. Like Hannibal, the 


1 convention knew how to conquer, but 
Þ knew 
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knew not how to take advantage of their 
victory. Cambon and Thuriot, whoſe 
arreſt had been decreed, but who had 
concealed themſelves in the fauxbourg: 
Antoine, were indefatigable in exciting 
another inſurrection, which they hoped. 
might be attended with more auſpicious 
reſults, The conjuncture was favour- 
able, ſince the ſcarcity of bread, which 
was the pretence alleged for the laſt re- 
volt, had increaſed, and the Jacobin 
emiſſaries found little difficulty in per- 
ſuading the people of the fauxbourgs, 
who were ſuffering the moſt cruel priva- 
tions, and whoſe tempers were ſharpened. 
by diſtreſs, that the ſenate was charge; 
able with the public miſeries: while. in 
truth thoſe evils were the conſequence of- 
the late ſyſtem of tyranny, the fatal ef. 
fects of. which the people were con- 
demned to feel after their tyrants- were 
overthrown, and. which the legiſlature 
had no immediate power to remedy. 

EE = Early 
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Early on the morning of the firſt of 
Prairial, the fauxbourg Antoine rung 
the tocſin, and beat to arms. At the 
| ſame time they diſtributed with profu- 
ſion in the ſtreets a printed manifeſto, 
entitled, © The inſurrection of the peo- 
ple for bread and the recovery of their 
rights.“ In this declaration they repre- 
ſented that the government ſuffered the 
people to periſh with hunger; that it 
had arbitrarily impriſoned the moſt zea- 
lous patriots, that part of the military 
force, having the ſame conviction with 
themſelves, had refuſed allegiance to the 
convention, and that inſurrection now 
became the moſt ſacred of duties; in 
conſequence of which, they reſolved that 
that very day the citizens of every age 
and both ſexes ſhould march againſt the 
national convention, to demand bread, 
the abolition of revolutionary govern- 
ment, the conſtitution of 1793, the re- 
placing of the preſent members of the 
committees 


wo 
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committees. of government by. other 
members of the convention, the. arreſt. 
of all who had ſhared in the tyranny ex- 
erciſed ſince the 1oth of Thermidor, 
the liberty of the impriſoned patriots, 
and the convocation of the primary af- 
ſemblies. They promiſed that all due. 
reſpe& ſhould be paid to the national 
repreſentation,. provided care was taken 
to enſure the ſucceſs of their meaſures, 
ſuch as putting the people in poſſeſſion 
of the telegraph, ſhutting the barriers, 
arreſting refractory citizens, and ſuſ- 
pending every adminiſtrative power. 
The convention in anſwer decreed, 


that the city of Paris ſhould be reſpon- 


ſible for any attempt againſt the legiſla- 
tive body; that the citizens ſhould indi- 
vidually repair to their ſections to wait 
the orders of government, and that the 
chiefs of the revolt ſhould. be outlawed, 
under which title ſhould be compriſed 
the firſt tweaty who ſhould head any 

G 6 column. 
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column. A proclamation was made by 
the convention to the people, and the 
direction of the military force was con- 
fided to ſeveral repreſentatives. 

Scarcely had the convention publiſhed 
this manifeſto, when the inſurgents made 
their appearance, headed as uſual by 
women, who filled the tribunes, and paſ- 
ſages leading into the aſſembly, with vo- 
ciferations for bread and a conſtitution ; 
but whoſe furious looks and menacing 
geſtures indicated more ſtrongly a thirft 
for blood. The preſident, Boiſſy d' An- 
glas, ordered the tribunes to be cleared, 
which the military effected; and tranquil- 
lity was reſtored. The calm was of 
ſhort duration; for in a few moments, 
re-inforced by freſh numbers, the great 
door of the convention was burſt open 
by the rebels, and the troops were forced 
to give way. 

Feraud, a member of the convention, 


eſtimable for his virtues, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed 
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ed for his courage, who had juſt return 
ed from the army of the Moſelle, where 
he had led the republican troops to vic- 
tory—PFeraud without arms, and almoſt; 
alone, advanced towards the furious. 
multitude, and conjured them to reſpect 
the ſenate, and to ſave the republic. 
ce J'ai été plus d'une fois,” cried he, 
ce atteint du fer de l'ennemi; voila mon. 
ſein couvert de cicatrices! Je vous a- 
bandonne ma vie: frappez; mais ne 
profanez pas le ſanctuaire des lois“.“ 
The people refuſed to liſten to him; he 
then threw himſelf at their feet; he con- 
jured, he implored them to deſiſt; he 
declared that if they paſſed, it ſnould be 
over his body. But he ſpoke in vain, and 
the furious crowd were on the point of 
trampling him under their feet, when 


More than once the ſword of the enemy has 
reached me; here is my breaſt covered with ſcars! 
I abandon my life to you: ſtrike; but do not pro- 
fane the ſanctuary of the laws.“ 


he 
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he was with difficulty reſcued by his 
friends. | 

A multitude of men and women. 
ruſhed into the hall; the guard formed 
a line before the repreſentatives, and 
obliged the crowd to recede; but they 
ſoon returned with freſh fury to the 
charge. They were again repulſed by 
the deputies Anguis and Feraud at the- 
head of a numerous battalion, by whom 
they were purſued, and ſome of theirchiefs 
arreſted. In the mean time the crowds 
aſſembled round the convention in- 
creaſed every moment, and became 
more and more tumultuous. The men 
had written on their hats Bread, and 
the conftitution of 1793. Some bat- 
talions of the ſections arrived to protect 
the convention; but their numbers were 
few, and there was a want of military 
order. The battalions moſt to be de- 
pended on had been ftatione(] at poſts 


diſtant from the danger, while among 
thoſe 


36 


thoſe which ſurrounded the convention, 


ſome participated in the ſpirit of ſedi- 
tion which they were called upon to 


ſubdue. The gendarmes on this occa- 


ſion ſhewed themſelves fit for the office 
they had held of irri of Robeſpierre and 
the guillotine. Even the cavalry ſeem- 
ed diſpoſed to yield to the torrent; and 
ſome of the ſoldiers, diſmounting, declar- 


ed, „that they would fight the enemy 


upon the frontier, but that they would 
not fire upon the people.” 


The funereal ſounds of the tocſix were 
mingled with the claſhing of pikes and 


bayonets, the ſavage cries of the multi- 
tude, and the difcharge of muſquetry 
which was fired upon the convention. 


In this attack the rebels had the advan- 


tage, the guard was victoriouſly repulſed, 
the crowd ruſhed into the hall; and the 
tribunes, the bar, the ſeats of the legiſla- 
tors, were filled with armed men. The 
Preficent gave ſome orders to the adju- 
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tant-general Liebault, whom the crowd 
perceived as he paſſed along, and thirty 
fabres were lifted againſt him. Feraud 
ſaw his danger, and flew to ſuccour him. 
He ſprang between him and his aſſaſſins 
with his arms extended, and without any 
weapon of defence, and was himſelf in- 
ſtantly wounded. He fell at the foot of 
the tribune without uttering a- com- 
plaint; there he was pierced with a. 
thouſand ſtrokes of pikes and bayonets ; 
and after being dragged by his hair into 
a paſſage leading from the hall, his head. 
was ſevered from his body, borne upon a. 
pike into the hall, and placed as a trophy 
before the preſident. The unfortunate 
Feraud had faid to ſome of. his col- 
leagues on the morning of. the firſt of 
Prairial, If it is true that I have ſerved. 
my country, I aſk but one recompenſe 
of the convention the permiſſion, when 
tranquillity is re-eſtabliſhed, to go and 
pals a few days at the foot of the Py- 

renèëes, 
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rences, with my aged father.” © Un- 
happy youth!“ exclaims Louvet, in 
his funeral oration upon Feraud, ** un- 
happy youth! Thou wilt reviſit no more 
thy mountains, nor thy valley of Aure, 
nor the fortunate banks of the Nieſte 
and the Adour! Thou wilt ſee no more 
the maid to whom thou wert betrothed! 
And never, never wilt thou again em- 
brace thy venerable father !” 

Several piſtol-ſhot were fired at the 
prefident, Boiſſy d'Anglas, but happily 
with no ſkilful hand. Nothing could 
be more admirable than his behaviour 
in the trying circumſtances in which he 
was placed. Menaced with inſtant death 
if he refuſed to ſanction the incendiary. 
decrees which were propoſed by the in- 
ſurgents, he remained calm and immove- 
wle; declared that life to him was of 
little value, preſented his breaſt to the: 
aſſaſſins who ſurrounded him, but in- 
flexibly refuſed to give his ſignature; 


and, 
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and became by this honourable reſiſt- 
ance the ſaviour of his country. 

The mob took their ſeats, and conſti- 
tuted themſelves into a deliberating 
body: but reflecting that they themſelves 

had not the power of decifion, they de- 

| termined that the deputies who remained 
faithful at their poſt ſhould decide on 
what they had debated. As the hall 
was ſo crowded, it was difficult ta 
diſcover the perſons who had the right of 
voting, till a member of the mob very 
ingeniouſly ſuggeſted, that thoſe who 
were deputies of the aſſembly ſhould de- 
ſcend into the middle of the hall, before 
the. chair, and there give the ſanct ion to 
the deliberations of the people. Ac- 
cordingly the Jacobin deputies, who re- 
mained in the hall, which the reſt bad 
quitted, ranged themſelves in files be- 
tween rows of armed men, and voted 
the inſtant liberation of the patriots, and 
of the deputies arreſted on the 12th of 
Germinal, 


WE - 


Germinal, domiciliary viſits in ſearch of 
ſubſiſtence, the repeal of the law agaiaſt 
terroriſts, the renewal of the committees 
of general-ſatety, the arreſt of the pre- 
ſent members, and their places to be 
filled up by ſome of thoſe who were 
now voting. 

The committee of general-ſafety ſent 
a deputation to this new committee and 
their conſtituents; but they were ill- 
treated, and not ſuffered to ſpeak. While 
the new powers were deliberating how 


to prevent the committees, whom ſince 


their own" nomination by the people” 
they called uſurpers, from making ano- 
ther 12th of Germinal, and were pro- 
ceeding to put them under arreſt, in 
order to prevent their own, they were 
met at the door by Legendre with ano- 
ther deputation, who were better pre- 
pared to enforce their arguments than 
the laſt, A battle immediately enſued, 
and after ſome reſiſtance the inſurgents 
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fled; but rallied ſoon after, and in their 
turn drove back the citizens. While 
they were enjoying their triumph, and 
the Jacobin deputies were finging the 
victory, the pas de charge was heard, 
and the cries of © Vive la convention!“ 
« Down with the Jacobins?” reſounded 
through the building. The citizens had 
received a reinforcement, while many of 
the rebels, overcome with fatigue or ine- 
briety, and ſatisfied with the triumphs of 
the day“, had at night returned to their 


* In the frequent inſurrections which have taken 
place at Paris ſince the revolution, it has been ob- 
ſerved that the people have always diſperſed at their 
uſual hour of reſt, The ſame obſervation was made 
a a century ago by the Cardinal de Retz, who had 
been ordered by the court to diſperſe the crowd. on. 
the firſt day of the inſurrection of the Fronde. It 
colt me very little trouble,” ſays he, © becauſe it wag 
near the hour of ſupper.” This may appear ridicu- 
lous, but it is true; and I have obſerved that, in po- 
pular commotions at Paris, the moſt heated of the 
woah will not what they call /e deſheurer.“ 

bomes. 
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homes. Recollecting all the horrors 
connected with Jacobin tyranny, the ci- 
tizens ruſhed on the inſurgents, ſoon 
cleared the hall of the mob, and over- 
turned their new-fangled government. 

An mterregnum laſted from three in 
the morning till ten, when the convention 
reſumed its fitting; and, after declaring 
the nullity of the decrees paſſed by the 
Jacobin deputies, ordered twelve of them, 
amongſt which were the new-ele&ted 
governors, into immediate arreſt, The 
following day, theſe, with twelve others 
of the rebel-deputies, were ordered to be 
ſent to the tribunals, on the charge of 
treaſon. 

The Jacobins, though they had been 
defeated the preceding night, did not 
give up the cauſe, but rallied in the 
fauxbourgs, and the following after- 
noon returned to the charge. They had 
now thrown aſide the guiſe of petitioners, 


and had rouſed their patriotiſm to the 
execution 
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execution of valorous deeds. Having 
taken undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the Ca- 
rouſel, they pointed their cannon againſt 
the hall of the convention, whiclr they 
imagined would be a ſufficiently ſtrong 
hint to the members of the purpoſe. of 
their viſit. The citizens of Paris, who 
had flown to the aſſiſtance of the legiſla- 
ture on the firſt ſummons, ſatisfied with 
the victory they had gained the preced- 
ing day, had not watched with ſufficient 
vigilance the motions of the enemy ; and 
the party who had relieved their com- 
rades, was to weak too oppoſe any ob- 
ſtinate or effective refiſtance. Wo 
The convention, whether conſcicus of 
the ſuperior force of the inſurgents, or 
defirous of averting this new danger by 
a ſeeming accommodation, fent a depu- 
tation of ten of its members to fraternize 
with them. This project of fraternizing 
with the rebels, it was afferted by one of 
the members, was ſo admirable,” that it 
would 


"LE 2 
would be the deſtruction of the Engliſh 
government; for it was Pitt, as uſual, who 
nad organized the inſurrection, and who 
had diſſuaded the hoſtile powers from 
making peace, by promifing them the 


ſpeedy diſſolution of the convention. 
When the deputation was going out to 


fraternize, the aſſembly decreed that 
bread ſhould become more plenty, and 
that the conſtitution of Robeſpierre 
ſhould be put into immediate activity. 
Theſe decrees were ordered to be carried 
out to the inſurgents for their approba- 
tion; and a deputy returned to tell the 
convention that their decrees were ac- 
cepred, being preciſely thoſe which the 
crowd had come to enforce. 

* The compliance of the afſembly with 
ſo much of their demands, led them to 
inſiſt on ſending a deputation in return, 
to which the convention aſſented; and 
immediately a troop were introduced, 
with an orator at their head ; who, after 

obſerving 
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obſerving that they had received with 
cordiality the deputation ſent by the al- 
ſembly, declared they were ready to go 
home, if the reſt of their demands were 
complied with. Bread and the conſti- 
tution had already been decreed, but the 
remainder of the petition had been left 
unnoticed—the immediate releaſe of their 
friends the patriots, and the puniſhment 
of all who preferred money to aſſignats, 
were points which the people, according 
to the ſpeaker, ſwore that they would ra- 
ther die than relinquiſh. The orator 
finiſhed by crying“ Vive la conven- 
tion! if the members of it were friendly 
to liberty, which he was inclined to be- 
lieve;” and of which the preſident beg- 
ged him to be aſſured, by declaring in re- 
turn thar theſe new demands ſhould be 
inſtantly conſidered, The deputation 
was invited to the honours of the fitting; 
and to ſhow the perfect good diſpoſition 
of the convention, the preſident called 

to 
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to them as they were going from the 
bar, to inform them. that he had forgot 
to mention the repeal of the decrees 
reſpecting gold and ſilver. To complete 
this ſcene of diſgrace and ignominy, the 
preſident was ordered to give the frater- 
nal kiſs to the rebellious horde, and a 
deputy congratulated the convention on 
the holy reunion. 

The following day, the third of this 
inſurrection, which has obtained the name 
of the revolution of Prairial, the con- 
vention was permitted to go on with the 
ordinary buſineſs of the day; while the 
Jacobins were employed in conſultation 
and preparation for another attack. — 
The convention had decreed, on the ſe- 
cond, the outlawry of the deliberative 
body of inſurgents, who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the hotel de ville; and the tri- 
bunal had condemned to death the aſ- 
ſaſſin of the deputy Feraud; neither of 
which ſentences had effect, ſince the 
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former retreated to the fauxbourg, and 


the latter was reſcued from the execu- 
tioner in going to the ſcaffold. | 

It is remarkable enough, that, amidſt 
the long train of executions which had 
darkened the ſtreets of Paris, this aſſaſ- 
fin was the only perſon for whom any at- 
tempt to reſcue was made. Except in 
this ſolitary inſtance, a part of the mul- 
titude from ferocity, and a part from 
terror, had ſeen, without betraying any 
emotion of ſympathy, crowds of inno- 
cent perſons led to death; by ſome of 
whom the moſt affecting appeals had 
been made to their compaſſion *. 

The puſillanimity or ill timed lenity of 


* One youth particularly, of only ſeventeen years 
of age, was heard, as he paſſed along the ſtreets to 
execution, bewailing the loſs of life, declaring ſo- 
lemnly that he had been miſtaken for another, and 
calling upon the people to have pity on his youth, 
and ſnatch . him from the death be *. But he 
_— in'vain! 


the 
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the convention had emboldened, as 
might have been expected, the conſpira- 


tors, and the fauxbourgs were again 


preparing to march on the fourth: There 
were now no moments to be loſt. The 


Pariſians, ſeeing the danger which hung 
over them, repaired to their · reſpective 


ſections, and every avenue to the Tuil- 
leries was filled with battalions of citizens 


armed in defence of the convention. 


The aſſembly thus ſupported took cou- 


rage, and decreed, that if the fauxbourg 
Antoine did not deliver up its arms and 


cannon, as well as the aſſaſſin of Feraud, 


the inhabitants ſhould be declared in a. 


ſtate of rebellion, and the ſections of 


Paris ordered to march inſtantly againſt 


them. The rebels, who had received 
ſome intimation, or who conjectured that 


ſome hoſtile attempt would be made on 
the part, of the convention, had defended : 


the entrance to the fauxbourg on the fide. 
of the city, and ſeemed inclined to reſiſt 
H 2 th 
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the attack. They were, however, a- 
larmed by the arrival of ſome regiments 
of troops of the line, together with 
ſome of the ſections: but when they ſaw 
the whole of the fauxbourg ſurrounded 
by increaſing numbers, and, in addition 
to famine, were informed that if they did 
not inſtantly ſurrender their houſes ſhould 
be laid in aſhes by a general bombard- 
ment; they fent a deputation in the even- 
ing to inform the convention, that fince 
they had repealed the decree reſpecting 
gold and filver, making theſe metals no 
longer merchandize, they were inclined 

to come to terms. | 
The convention, treating their offer of 
capitulation with contempt, ordered the 
generals to reduce the fauxbourg to un- 
conditional obedience, which was effe&- 
ed the ſame day; the inhabitants having 
forced the rebels to ſurrender, ſince they 
ſaw the deſtruction that awaited both 
themſelves and their property, if they 
joined 
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joined them, or ſanctioned their reſiſt- 
ance. 

Among the priſoners taken by the 
troops of the convention, were ſeveral of 
the gendarmerie, whom they led in tri- 
umph through the ſtreets, with the can- 
non belonging to the fauxbourgs. The 
diſarming of the Jacobins, which had 
been decreed in Germinal, was now put 
in execution; the uſe of pikes was abo- 
liſhed, and the cannon belonging to the 
ſeveral ſections delivered up to the con- 
vention. a ö 

This inſurrection rouſed the aſſembl 
to the ſenſe of its danger, and prompted 
it to ſome acts of ſeverity. The gen- 
darmes who were taken priſoners were 
put to death; and ſociety was well rid of 


men who had been too long the in ſtru- 


ments of tyranny, and who were too 
much inured to fights of horror not to 
be dangerous. The gendarmes had du- 


ring the reign of Robeſpierre been con- 
H 2 ſtantly 
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ſtantly employed in dragging lis victims 


to priſon ; it was their daily occupation 


to guard the guillotine while the work of 


murder went on ; and to them it might 


bave been ſaid in the language of Mac- 
beth, · You have known what you ſhould 
not. 2 


93 : 


Six of the deputies who were arreſted 
were tried by a military commiſſion, and 
condemned ; three of whom periſhed 


by ſuicide after their fentence was pro- 


nounced, and the reſt ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold. 
The Mountain was once more over- 


thrown; its chiefs, the members of the 


old committee, Collot d' Herbois, Bil- 
laud Varennes, and Barrere, were order- 
ed to be brought back to take their trial: 
but the two former had, the night before 
the courier arrived, ſet ſail, and Barrere 
only remained. When this news reach- 
ed the convention, a deputy obſerved, 


4 Ceſt la premiere fois que Barrere n'a 


* 


(. 


pas ſu; prendre le vent“. Barrere, hows 
ever, was ſhielded. by ſome inviſible 
hand: from further puniſhment. The 
hentenants. of terroriſm, as they were 
termed by Legendre, who had been 
wicked only. through fear, obtained PS 
pardon by repentance. 

This inſurrection of the Jacobins at 
Paris was concerted and followed by an 
inſurrection of the ſame claſs in the de- 
partments. The ſouth of France, as. I 
have already related, had been long a 
prey to their deſolating fury]; and various 
had been the ſtruggles, ſince the fall of 
Robeſpierre, between them and the 
friends of thoſe who had been ſacrificed 
by revolutionary meaſures. The reaction 


in ſome places had. been terrible; at 


Lyons the chief agents of Collot d'Her- 


* 4 This is the firſt time that Barrere has miſſed 


the wind.” Among other appellations beſtowed 
upon Barrere, was that of the Girouette, the wea- 
thercock, of the convention. 
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bois had been maſſacred in priſon, and 
in other towns vengeance had taken 
place of law. Nor was this fpirit confi. 
ned merely to acts of perſonal reſentment, 
The fanatic, under pretence of cruſhing, 
terroriſm, indulged his abhorrence of to- 
leration, and the royaliſt of republi. 
caniſm, Companies called companies of 
Feſus and of the Sun were inſtituted, 
which, if not ſo barbarous in their exe- 
cutions as the Jacobins, were as much 
to be condemned in the exerciſe of what 
rhey called retaliation. But the great 
cauſe of theſe diſorders was the culpable 
delay of the tribunals in bringing ſuch 
of the terroriſts to trial as had dyed their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-citi- 
Zens. In vain the people in various 
places loudly declared, that if the aſ- 
ſaſſins of their friends and relations were 
not ſpeedily called upon. by the tribunal 
to anſwer for their crimes, they would 
themſelves. adminiſter that juſtice which. 

Was. 


(TW 
was withheld. Thoſe menaces were often: 
diſregarded, till the impatience of vin- 
dictive affection riſing to phrenſy, and 
ſpurning the tardy formalities of law, 
ſeized the aſſaſſin's dagger, and crimes 
were avenged by crimes. 

Three hundred of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens of Niſmes had been put to 
death by the revolutionary tribunal, Ma- 
demoiſelle „a young lady of that 
City, had ſeen her beloved father dragged 
to the ſcaffold; She immediatelywithdrew- 
with her mother to a lonely cottage, where 
they wept in ſolitude their loſs, The fallof 
Robeſpierre filled her ſoul with the moſt? 
bitter regret that the life of her father 
had not been prolonged ;- and her regret 
was mingled with another fentiment—- 
the terrible ſentiment of vengeance; The 
judgment of a tribunal was too long a 
proceſs for him who was covered with 
her father's blood. In the anguiſh of 
deſpair, wrought up to madneſs, ſhe flew. 

H. 5, to 
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to o Niſmes, placed herfalf at he head of 
a band compoſed of the relations of the 
maſſacred citizens, and, ſeizing the mo- 
ment when the terroriſts were transferred 
from one priſon in the city to another, 


plunged a dagger into the heart of the 
judge who had condemned her farher t to 


die. 

Notwithſtanding thatabhorrence ofthe 
Jacobins which generally prevailed in 
the ſouth ; they had retained fo conſider- 


able a degree of influence, that they took 


poſſeſſion of Toulon, and prepared to 
defend it againft the conventional forces. 
This unfortunate town was thus a ſecond 
time in hoſtile hands, but the conteſt 
was fpeedily decided. The momentary 
ſucceſs of the terroriſts had appalled the 
hearts of the inhabitants of that country, 
and they were undetermined what mea- 
ſures they ſhould take; complaining to 


the reprefentative of the people, Iſnard, 


that they had no AIMS, No arms ?” 
| exclaimed 


( 355 ) 


exclaimed this enthuſiaſtic patriot, . with: 


the ſame energy with which he threaten- 


ed the commune previous to the 3 1ſt of 
May: If you are in need of arms, go 


and tear from their graves the corpſes of 
your murdered fathers and friends, arm 


yourſelves with their bones, and you are- 


ſure of victory! The citizens inſtantly 


marched to the relief of Toulon, which 


ſurrendered, with little op poſition. 
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Tuns further defeat of the Jacobins 
brought on the deſtruction of the conſti- 
tution of 1793, which had been ſo much 
the pretended object of their withes, and 
by which the convention hitherto had. 
{worn ; but having been the watch-word 
of the terroriſts, having been ſtamped 
with the bloody ſignet of the 31ſt of 
May, it was determined to lay it aſide, 
and form another which ſhould have 
more reſtrictions, and conſequently be 
better adapted to the lightneſs and vehe- 
mence of the national character. Ac- 
cordingly a committee was named to 
proceed to the formation of a new code. 
of * rights of man,“ and a new conſti- 
tution, in order to replace the revolution- 
ary government, which, having loſt its 

maſter- 
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maſter-ſpring of terror, was, under the 
mild adminiſtration of the reigning party, 
found too precarious and uncertain to be 
kept any longer 1n uſe. | 

The convention had locked up the- 
terroriſts and the chiefs of the Jacobins, 
in order to bring them to trial. But im- 
priſonment was all the puniſhment they 


received; ſince a power which no one 


could diſcover, averted the rude hand 
of juſtice. There were, however, ſome 
criminals whoſe murders called aloud 
for vengeance, of which number was Le 
Bon, the conventional miſſionary at Ar- 
ras, This monſter; the rival of Collot: 
and of Carrier, was examined before the 
convention, Where he defended his atro- 
cities, by calling the members who ſat: 
during his miſſion his accomplices, and 
by alleging that nothing was done with- 
out the order of government, and that 
his labours had been crowned with the 
applauſes of his colleagues. But the 
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convention was no longer under the in- 
fluence of tyrants, by whom it had been 
compelled to give its reluctant aſſent to 
crimes which it execrated, and to miſe. 

ries which it deplored. The accuſation 
_ ef Lc Bon was decreed ; and he was ſent 
down to be tried at Amiens, which was 
near the ſcene of his guilt, and where a 
whole deſolated prov . N 
him. 

He defend hicmſelf at the * Gow 
with the anxious perturbation ofa wretch 
who, conſcious he deſerves not to live, 
yet dreads to die. But in vain he be- 
ſtowed on- his murders the-epithet of re- 
volutionary meaſures; in vain he quali- 
fied himſelf with the title of- patriot, and 
his victims. with that of conſpirators; he 
was condemned to make the only repa- 
ration that was left, and to follow the 
citizens he had aſſaſſinated to the ſcaf - 
fold. 1 be Got 
His. memory is in that part · of tte 
country 
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country held in unbounded execration. 
At the mention of his name the mother 
preſſes her infant cloſer to her breaſt: 
and the long catalogue of his atrocities 
is recorded by every tongue, and en- 
graved with ſalutary abhorrence on every 
heart. The Le Bons, the Collots, the 
Carriers have done their worſt; they 
now ſerve as the beacons of the revolu- 
tion, ſpreading over the gulph of terro- 
riſm à warning light, and difplaying the 
horrors of that abyſs, into which, thank 
Heaven ! this reſcued Pye can be 
plunged no more. 

The peace which had been concluded 
with the toyaliſts in the Vendee and 
Britany was but of ſhort duration. The 
terms granted to the inſurgents appeared 
too equivocal to have much ſtability; 
and little reliance could be had on a 
treaty where much was left to circum- 
ſtances, and the good faith of an enemy 
ne ** was too deeply rooted for 
concilia- 
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conciliation, and whoſe pride was too 
poignantly wounded by pardon. 

The vigilance of the conventional 
army was not lulled by the profeſſions of 
theſe new republicans, of whoſe ſince- 
rity, whatever ſentiments the committees 
of government entertained, the troops 
were too near the ſcene of action to 
be the converts or the dupes. This 
ſuſpicion of the faith of theit new 
allies held them on their guard; and 
when the fleet appeared off Quiberon 
with the emigrant army, ſuch poſitions 
had been taken by the conventional 
forces as rendered the junction of the 
royaliſts with their auxiliaries impoſ- 
ſible. | 

This expedition, ſo fatal to thoſe by 
whom it was attempted, contained in it- 
ſelf the ſeeds of its own deſtruction: and 

though no Britiſh blood was ſhed, “ Bri-- 
tiſh honour,” as Mt. Sheridan obſerved, 


« bled at every pore.” Monſ. Rouget de 
| Lille, 


( 


Lille, the author of the celebrated bymn 
of the Marſeillois, who had the com- 
mand of a republican column at Quibe- 
ron, has related to me the affecting ſcene 
which took place when the emigrants 
laid down their arms. Many of them 
knew him perſonally, and called to him 
by his name ; and ſome bathed his hand 
with tears. After the emigrant troops. 
had furrendered, a young man was ob- 
ſerved walking alone by the ſea ſide. 
Some of the republican ſoldiers advanced 
towards him, and he immediately told 
them that he was the count de Som- 
breuil. He was conducted to general 
Hoche; and they walked backwards and 
forwards together on the ſea-ſhore, till 


the two repreſentatives of the people, 
Tallien and Blad, who had been ſent on 


miſſion to the coaſt upon the news of 


the landing at Quiberon, arrived from 
the fort which was at a ſmall diſtance. 
The general preſented to them. the count 


de. 
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de Sombreuil, whoſe figure was ſo inte- 
reſting, and whoſe de portment ſo digni- 
fied, that every one lamented that this 
gallant young ſoldier had not the glory 
of ſhedding his blood for his country, 
inſtead of being doomed to die a- traitot 
to its cauſe. With graceful eaſe he con- 
verſed with the deputies; and Blad re- 
lated to him, chat during the tyranny of 
Robeſpierre he had been confined in 
the ſame priſon with his ſiſter. Ah!” 
cried Sombreuil with vebhemence, when 
you recolle& the misfortunes of my fa- 
mily, you cannot wonder that I aban- 
doned France.” Sir,“ replied the re- 
preſentative, we alſo. were expoſed to 
the moſt cruel calamities, but this did 
not tempt us to forfake our country.” 
The misfortunes of the count de Som- 
breuil's family are indeed ſingular, and 
affecting. His father, the late governor 
of the Invalids, a venerable old man, was 
confined in the priſon of the Abbey at the 
period: 
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period of the maſſacre of September, and 
was condemned to ſhare the fate of his 
unfortunate fellow-priſoners; when, ex- 
alted by the ſaered enthuſiaſm of filial 
piety above all ſenſe of perſonal danges, 
his admirable, his heroical daughter flew 
to the ſcene of horror, forced her way 


into the priſon, and, undiſmayed at the 


fight of the executioners whoſe bloody 


ſabres were ſuſpended over her father's 


head, knelt at their feet, and with the 


irreſiſtible energy of filial tenderneſs 


compelled them to liſten to the holy cry 
of nature, ſnatched her father from in- 
ſtant death, 21d led him through the 


band of murderers in ſafety to his home. 


When this intereſting young woman 
was brought, in the days of Robeſpierre, 
a priſoner to Port Libre with her father, 
the priſoners received her with that re- 
ſpectful homage to which her cxalted vir- 
tue gave her ſo high a claim. Every eye 
was filled with tears at the tecollection of 

what 
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what ſhe, had ſuffered for her father, over 
whom ſhe e ſtill hung like a tutelar angel, 
preventing his wants, and watching his 
infirmities. And the monſters who then 
governed, more mercileſs than the mur- 
derers of September, and unmoved by 
actions which refle& dignity on our na- 
ture, dragged the unhappy old man be- 
fore their tribunal of blood; while his 
child, who deſerved altars, was doomed 
to feel with the bitter pangs of unavail- 
ing regret, that ſhe had reſcued her father 
from the dagger of che aſſaſſin, only to 
ſee him periſh at eighty years of age upon 
the ſcaffold“. 

General 


* There appears to be a fanaticiſm in politics, as 
well as in religion; and the ſecond of September 
may perhaps be conſidered as the St. Bartholomew 
of the revolution. Monſieur Maron, the proteſtant 


miniſter at Paris, has related to me a ſingular in- 


ſtance of this nature. One of the executioners in 
thoſe days of horror was a young man, a proteſtant, 
the ſon of a poor and pious widow, who received 
8 her. 
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General Hoche having reminded Som- 
breuil that he was ſtill armed, he imme- 
diately took off his ſword, and gave it 
to Monſieur Rouget de Lille. He told 
the repreſentatives, that he knew well the 
fate that awaited him, for which he was 


perfectly prepared; but requeſted ear- 
neſtly the permiſſion to go on board the 


Engliſh fleet for a few minutes. This 
requeſt, with which the deputies felt it 
| was 


her ſhare of the monthly diſtribution of alms from the 
church. Being herſelf feeble and infirm, ſhe often 
ſent her ſon at the appointed times for the donation, 
who was therefore perſonally known to Monſieur 
Maron. During the maſſacre of September, this 
young man at eight in the morning entered in a 


hurried manner Monſieur Maron's apartment; his 


hair diſhevelled, his look wild and diſordered, his 
arms bare and covered with blood; and ſaid to him 
in a great perturbation, Oh mon cher paſteur, 
nous avons bien beſoin de vos prieres! Graces à 
Dieu, nous avons bien travaille cette nuit! With 


+ * Oh my dear paſtor, we have much need of your prayers! | 


Thank God, we have worked hard laſt night!“ 
© other 
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was their duty not to comply, leſt he 
ſhould convey intelligence, was refuſed 


with politeneſs. Sombreuil had before 
enquired the number of the republican 


troops; and upon hearing they only con- 
faſted of a few hundred men, he clapped 
his hand upon his forehead, exclaiming 
< Te m'en ſuis douteF.” He remained 


eight 


other expreſſions of the like nature, which indicated 


a mind ſtruggling with its own remorſe as with a 


feeling that was criminal, and having * bound up 
his nature to this terrible feat,” as to the perform- 
ance of a great but difficult duty to his country. 
Monſieur Maron in vain endeavoured to touch his 


ſoul with compunction, and make him feel that the 


God he invoked was the avenger of crimes ſo terri- 
ble—He failed in the attempt; and the aſſaſſin, with 


the immediate conviction on his mind that he was. 


acting in the preſence of Omnilcience, returned to his 
work of murder. 
While I am on the ſubje& of thoſe days &: care 


nage, I cannot help obſerving, that, while they diſ- 


play human nature ſullied by crimes which make us 


+ eroded ns on 6 Pod 
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eight or ten days at an inn at Quiberon, 
before he was put to death. One day 
the officer upon guard over him invited 
a friend to dinner; and obſerving that 
he had piſtols in his pocket, he took 
him aſide, and begged he would conceal 
them, fince it was poſlible that, if they 
were perceived hy his priſoner, he might 


bluſh for our ſpecies, they exhibit more than one 

ſolitary inſtance of the moſt heroical virtue; and the 

ferocity of the aſſaſſin is contraſted, not only with 
the filial tenderneſs of the daughter of Sombrenil, but 

with the ſublime magnanimity of the abbe Guillon, 

who was a priſoner in the Abbey at that fatal pe- 

riod. An order for the liberty of the abbe Guiilon 

arrived: he was called to the court-yard in tie midſt 
of the maſſacre, and the crder was given to him 
which was to reſcue him from death. He took the 
paper in his hand; which after reading, inſtead of 
ſeizing the means it preſented of eſcape, he gave 
back, ſaying, that there was another abbe of the 
name of Guillon in the priſon, for whom he ſaw the 
order was intended. Having ſaid this, he returned 
to die. This is perhaps the nobleſt trait of virtue 
which has-contraſted the crimes of the revolution. 


attempt 
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attempt to ſeize them for the purpoſe of 
deſtroying himſelf. The young man, 
unobſerved as he believed by Sombreuil, 
hid his piſtols at the foot of a bed. 
Some time after Sombreuil threw himſelf 
careleſsly on the bed; and at the mo- 
ment when dinner was ready, and the 
officer aſked him to come to the table, 
he ſprang up, ſeized one of the piſtols, 
and applied it to his forehead. The piſtol 
faapped, and Sombreuil was reſerved for 
the fate inflited by the republican” law, 
to which he ſubmitted with admirable 
firmneſs, 

I have heard Monſieur de Lille re- 
late, that when Quiberon was taken, the 
republican ſoldiers, far from diſplaying 
the inſulting joy of the victor towards 
the vanquiſhed, ſuppreſſed the exulta- 
tion of triumph, and ſeemed to lament 
the unhappy ſituation of their captive. 
foes. They carefully ſupported ſuch of 
thoſe unfortunate priſoners as were 
wounded, 
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wounded, in their way to the fort, af- 
forded them all the ſuccour of which 
they ſtood in need; and ſome of the ſol- 
diers were heard ſoliciting the emigrants 
to take the White cockade out of their 
hats before they reached the fort, leſt it 
ſhould expoſe them to inſult. 

The devoted emigrants, conſcious of 
the fate that awaited them, poured forth 
the bitter imprecations of indignant an- 
guiſh, not againſt thoſe by whomthey were 
vanquiſhed, but thoſe by whom they 
were ſent thither. Cruel indeed was their 
deſtiny ! Cruel indeed has been the fate 
of the French emigrants in every circum- 
ſtance, and in every fituation 1n which 
they have been placed ! It is their lot to 
feel, that by kindling the flames of war 
throughout Europe, that by directing 
the hoſtile ſword of foreign potentates 
againſt their country, they are the re- 
mote cauſe of every wound with which 
that country has bled, and of every crime 
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with which it has been polluted. But 
while they have been the means of ſpread- 
ing miſery over their native land, how 
acute are thoſe miſeries to which they 
have themſelves been expoſed in thoſe 
lands of ſtrangers where they have ſought 
an aſylum !—doomed to weary the ſhort- 
lived pity they excited, to repeat the 
tale of their wrongs till it is heard with 
coldneſs, and to feel amidſt the ſharp 
remembrance of proſtrate honours and 
of vaniſhed wealth, not only the evils of 
poverty, but the ſtings of neglect. If 
ſuch be the wretckedneſs of thoſe who 
have only abandoned their country; for 
thoſe who have taken arms againſt it 
what calamities have been reſerved | 
Vanquiſhed in every conflict, they have 
long been the contempt of the republi— 
can armies; while they bave been repeat- 


- edly delivered up to the terrible ſeverity 


of the republican law by the coaleſced 
powers, without heſitation and without 
remorſe ' 
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remorſe! They have not merely found 
enemies that are mercileſs, but may well 
exclaim in the language of Jaffer, * Hide 
me from my Friends] 

The convention, after having ſhaken 
off the Jacobins and the Jacobinical con- 
ſtitution, were preſſed by the friends of 
liberty to eſtabliſh a new government, 
and lay aſide the preſent revolutionary 
ſyſtem, which was nothing but a collec- 
tion of circumſtances and contingencies, 
and which now retained the forms of ty- 
ranny without any of its energy. The 
commiſſion of Eleven, to whole conſide- 
ration the formation of another couſtitu- 
tion had been referred, preſented their 
report the beginning of Augult : and the 
conſtitution being accepted by the con- 
vention, after previous debates on every 
part which merited conſideration; it was 
further propoſed by the commiſſion that 


ſome mode ſhould be adopted, fince the 
conſtitution was finiſhed, of finiſhing the 
12 revolu- 
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revolution alfo. To finiſh the revolution 
was an idea of all others the moſt 
foothing to the public mind, which, agi- 
tated for ſix years paſt by the moſt 
convulktve political tempeſts, felt perhaps 
leſs the love of order, than the irreſiſtible 
defire of repoſe. 

It was obſerved by the commiſſion, 
that many of the evils which had over- 
whelmed the ſtate had ariſen from the 
impolitic decree of the conſtituent afſem- 
bly which forbade the re election of its 
members to the ſucceeding legiſlature ; 
ſince, had ſuch a ſelection been permitted 
as the people would have made among 
the members of the conſtituent body, the 
inexperience and weakneſs of their ſuc- 
ceſſors would have been neceſſarily cor- 
rected. The commiſſion, willing to 
avoid this error, propoſed to the con- 


* 


vention a meaſure of a very different 


complexion, but which the perilous ſtate 


of the republic, ſurrounded by royaliſts 
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onthe one fide, and terroriſts on the other, 
in their opinion imperiouſly demanded. 
This meaſure was the re- election of two- 
thirds of the preſent convention into the 
next legiſlature, on the plea that they 
were tried friends to the revolution, and 
were moſt likely to ſupport the conſtitu- 
tion which they themſelves had formed. 
Two decrees paſſed upon this propoſition; 
the firſt of which, called the law of the 
fifth of Fructidor, was for the re- election 
of two-thirds of the convention in the 
new legiſlature, and the ſecond, called 
the law of the 13th of Fructidor, that 
in default of the re- election of the two 
thirds by the departments, that is of five 
hundred of the actual members, the 
deficiency ſhould be filled by their own 
nomination. Thoſe laws were annexed 
to the conſtitutional act, and ſent forth 
to be approved or rejected by the nation. 
The hiſtory of the political events 
which followed the promulgation of thoſe 
23 memora- 
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memorable laws, and which form one of 


the moſt remarkable epochas in the 


annals of the French revolution, I re- 
ſerve for a future ſeries of letters. At 


preſent, I ſhall only add, that, the pri- 
mary aſſemblies in every part of the 
republic baving unanimouſly accepted 


the conſtitution, it was proclaimed to be 


the law of the land ; and on the fifth of 
Brumaire, at two in the afternoon, the 
preſident of the national convention 
declared that its miſſion was accom- 
pliſhed. 

Thus fiaiſhed the three years“ ſeſſion 
of this memorable aſſembly, forming an 
æra the moſt eventful in the hiſtory of 
mankind. This aſſembly was replaced 
by the new legiſlature, which conſiſted of 
two diſtinct houſes, under the names of 
the Council of Five Hundred, and the 
Council of the El.lers, compoſed of two 
thirds of the late Convention, and of the 
other third named by the people, 


The 
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The firſt act of the councils was the 
formation of the executive power, under 
the title of the Directory; and the new 
machine of government was put into ac- 
tion. The void left by the kingdom of 
France, which the orator told us was 


ſtruck out of the chart of Europe, though 


every power during this interval of anni- 
hilation has feelingly experienced the 
effects of its inviſible hand, is now filled 
up by a powerful and triumphant repub- 
lic, 

I cannot conclude this ſketch of revo- 
lutionary government without obſerving, 
that we ſhould beware of the injuſtice 


of accuſing the French people of thoſe 


crimes of which they are the mourners, 
and of which they only have been the 
victims. They, who have ſeen their fields 
ravaged, their vineyards ſtained with 
blood, their cities reduced to aſhes ; 
they, who have loſt their fathers, their 
huſbands, their children, their friends; 
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they, who, far from throwing a veil 
over the atrocities they abhor, have pro- 
claimed, have publiſhed them to the 
world—to charge that people with the 
enormities under which they have groan» 
ed, would be indeed to arraign the op- 
preſſed for the guilt of the oppreſſor. 
With equal candour might the Engliſh 
be ſtigmatized as a barbarous nation, 
becauſe a Clive has famiſhed Afiatic 
provinces, or becauſe, on the coaſt of 
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4 Africa, the flave-merchant traffics in 
$ blood; while all in the Britiſh parlia- 
. 3 ment who are diſtinguiſhed for genius or 
4 | worth, all whoſe names are pronounced 
1 with honour and reſpect, have paſfed 
A the ſentence of condemnation on that 
4 deteſtable commerce, and, laying aſide 
E their political diviſions on other points, 
5 here form but one party, the party of bu- 
5 manity. But why is humanity forced to 
| | proceed with tardy and incumbered ſteps? 
1 why is ſhe thus impeded in her pro- 
i | greſs , 
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greſs? Ah, let us, till the ſlave. trade 
no longer ſtains the Britiſh name, be more 
gentle in our cenſures of other nations! 
I know not how that partial morality 
can be juſtified, which meaſures right and 
wrong by geographical diviſions; and, 
while it pours forth the bitterneſs of 
declamation againſt human crimes in 
France, ſanctions them in Africa. I 
have related to you, with the deteſtation 
I have felt, the evils of that tyranny 
which aſſumed the name of revolution- 
ary government; but the faithful hiſto. 
rian of a ſlave- hip would perhaps admit, 
that there are horrors beyond the drown- 
ing ſcenes of Carrier, or the guillotines 
of Robeſpierre. The wretched Atrican, 
torn for ever from all he loved, and 
condemned to miſeries which can only 
terminate in death, would perhaps, while 
chained beneath thoſe decks where the 
air he breathes is contagion, and where 
he ſtruggles with convulũve agony, ſmile 
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at the approach of the axe which would 
relieve intolerable rorments, or the open- 
ing planks which would bury him with 
his oppreſſors beneath the billows of the 
ocean, With all the feelings of an En- 
gliſhwoman at my heart, a heart that 
glows for the real honour of my coun- 
try, I pour the fervent wiſh that ſhe may 
ſpeedily wipe away this foul reproach ; 
and that, while her ſources of commercial 
wealth flow in laviſh abundance from 
every quarter of the globe, ſhe may re- 
ject with indignant ſcorn that execrable 
traffic of which humanity is the barter. 
Upon the whole, the caute of liberty 
is not the leſs ſacred, nor her charms 
leſs divine, becauſe ſanguinary monſters 
and ſordid ſavages have defiled her 
temple, and infulted her votaries. 
Like Midas, their uncouth ears have 
been deaf to her ſweet ſounds ; and we 
ought not to wonder, that by fuch judges 
the coarſe dialect of jacobinical jargon, 
8 Uke 
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like the unharmonious gratings of Mar- 
ſyas's reeds, was preferred to the hea- _ 
venly breathings of Apollo's lute. 

But thoſe barbarous triumphs are paſt, 
and anarchy and vandaliſm can return 
no more. The new conſtitution, like 
the ſpear of Romulus thrown with a 
ſtrong hand, will fix itſelf in the earth, 
ſo that no human force can root it 
up, and will become, like the bud.ling 
wood, the object of a people's venera- 
tion. 1 
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FT ER having traced the dark 
picture of the internal ſtate of 
France under the tyranny of Robeſpierre; 


I ovght in juſtice to turn your attention 


to the brighter fide of the piece, by 
giving you allo a ſketch of the enter- 
priſes of the French armies during the 
period of revolutionary government. 
And though I am not, like ſome of the 
females of this country, ſkilled in the 
art of war, and qualified to deſcribe the 
poſitions of battles, 
« Where man, the murderer, meets the murderer, 
man!“ 
I have had an opportunity of collect ing 
materials which I have only the taſk to 
relate, and which I hope you will find 
are valuable. They have for the moſt 
part been furniſhed me by the actors in 
the 


( 181 } 
the ſcenes they record; and it will per- 
haps not be unintereſting to you, to have 
the means of comparing the accounts 


given of thoſe memorable actions by the 
republican troops, with thoſe which have 


been publiſhed by the coaleſced armies. 


The beginning of the campaign of 


1793 was fatal to the armies of the 


French republic, Not only the Low 
Countries, which had been conquered by 
the armies of Dumourier, were loſt, but 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt places on the fron- 
tiers of France had fallen into the ene- 
mies“ hands. The Auſtrians, the Pied» 
monteſe, the Engliſh, and the Spaniards 
had circumſcribed the ſpace of revolu- 
tionary government ; while civil war, 
more cruel than the axe of Robeſpierre, 
was raging in the departments. 

The firſt preſage which the republic 
hailed, that the fortune of war had not fi- 
nally deſerted her cauſe, was the victory 
obtained over the Engliſh at Dunkirk, 
and which was immediately followed by 

I ano- 


8 

another as ſignal obtained over the 
Spaniards under the walls of Perpignan, 
where the repreſentative Fabre, one of 
the miſſionaries of the convention to the 
armies, was killed. | 

The taking of Toulon had inſpired 
the deepeſt reſentment, of which the 
Engliſh reſiding in France became the 
victims, as I bave before related. Every 
nerve was ſtrained on the part of the 
French to regain this important place; 
and though it was calculated, that 
twenty thouſand men muſt be ſacri- 
ficed for that purpoſe, it was reſolved 
that the ſacrifice ſhould be made. The 
formidable redoubts, and all the inge- 
nuity of fortification, proved feeble bar- 
riers againſt republican enthuſiaſm ; forrs 
that were deemed 1mpregnable were 
taken ; and the place was ſpeedily evacu- 
ated by the Engliſh, who carried with 
them ſeveral of the veſſels, and crowds of 
the wretched inhabitants, whoſe only 
fafety was in flight. „ bug 

It 
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It was at this period, at the end of the 
year 1793, that'the armies of the repub- 
hc, in conſequence of the law of the re- 
quiſition, were reinforced by the whole 


of the youth of France from the age of 
eighteen to - twenty-five. This law, 


which was wiverſally obeyed, not mere. 


ly becauſe terror was the order of the 
day, but alſo from the principle of pa- 
triotiſm, was one of thoſe happy expe- 
dients to which the republic owes its 
preſent ſafety. The firſt occaſion which 
this young foldiery had of ferving their 
country, was on the mountains of Alſace, 
There the Pruſſian and Auſtrian armies 
had held uninterrupted poſſeſſion for 
fome months; the lines of Weiſſem- 


bourg had been given up by treachery ; 


and the poſts along the Rhine as far as 
Straſbourg, and weſtward to Savanne, 
were in their hands. The conqueſt of 
Toulon, the victories at Dunkirk and 
Perpignan, had infuſed new ardour into 

the 
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the republican troops ; and, though no 
hopes were yet entertained of repelling 
the grand army of the invaders, it. was 
determined to drive away the enemy 
from this frontier of the republic. For 
that purpoſe the army of the Moſelle 
united itſelf to that of the Rhine, and 
attacked the enemy in their intrench- 
ments on the heights between Bitche 
and Haguenau, where they had erected 
redoubts as formidable as thoſe of Ge- 
mappe; the taking of which poſts forced 
the enemy to evacuate the other places 
they held, as far as the banks of the 
Rhine, and concentre their forces at the 
lines of Weiſſembourg. But an action 
ſtill more deciſive was neceſſary to open 
the way to Landau, which had been 
ſurrendered, or rather left in the rear of 
the enemy for more than ſix months. 
This action took place on the very fron- 
tier. After a moſt bloody engagement, 
which was fought along the line upwards 

of 
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of eight leagues, the bayonets of- the 
French decided the conqueſt ; and the 
Pruſſian and Auſtrian generals were 
completely routed by Hoche and Piche- 
gru, who began their military career as 
commanders in chief under theſe bril- 
liant auſpices. 

By this important victory, not only 
was Landau delivered, but Worms, 
Spires, and the country on the left fide 
of the Rhine to Oggerſheim, a poſt op- 
poſite to Manheim, fell into the power 
of the republic. Fort Vauban, formerly 
Fort Louis, an important poſt in an 
iſland in the river, was blown up by the 
Auſtrians when evacuated. - This victory 
in the north was followed ſoon after by 
another gained over the Spaniards at 
the Pyrenees. The Spaniſh army pre- 
ſented itſelt before St. Jean de Luz at 
day-break ; the battle laſted from ſeven 
in the morning until noon, and ended 


in the retreat of the aflailants before 
half 
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half the number of the French, who 
boaſt of this victory as one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the war, though no 
other advantage was gained by them, 
than that of preventing the inroads of 
the enemy on that quarter. 

It has been aſſerted, that it was eaſy 
for the French to conquer, ſince they 
had always an immenſe ſuperiority of 
forces. Perhaps it may be admitted to 
be ſome mark of public virtue, that a 
ſingle nation ſhould have been able to 
poſſeſs even this ſuperiority againſt al- 
moſt the whole of Europe; but thoſe 
who have marked the character and 
ſituation of the French, will aſcribe their 
victories to other cauſes. Tt has often 
been obſerved, that the man who fights 
for the liberty of his country feels mo- 
tives which no hireling can feel, What 
intereſt has the Spaniſh or the Auſtrian 
ſoldier in the triumph of his general ? 
He remains the ſame ſullen ſlave, ſub- 
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jected to the fame coarſe diſcipline of 
blows, and marches forward only becauſe 
he knows that retreat is death, The 
French ſoldier feels, that with the ſucceſs 
of his arms is linked the exiſtence of his 
country, and all that is dear to him. 
Whether he has ſtudied Mably and 
Rouſſeau, or not; he has heard that li- 
berty is the prize for which the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed nations have fought : this 
ſentiment he nouriſhes and forms into a 
principle, which exerciſe exalts into en- 
thuſiaſm ; and the terms country and li- 
berly are like certain cabaliſtical words, 
that when pronounced produce a ſuper- 
natural effect on a Frenchman, with 
which his antagoniſt muſt be unac- 
quainted. Some French ſoldiers were 
impriſoned at St. Jean de Luz for mili- 
tary offences. When they heard the firſt 
firing of the cannon, they earneſtly en- 
treated to have permiffion to join the 
battle, which they obtained; and after 

having 
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having fignalized themſelves in the ac- 
tion, thoſe who ſurvived, laid down 
their arms, and returned voluntarily to 
their priſon. Some of their comrades, 
who were priſoners in a fort adjoining, 
made the ſame petition, which was re- 
faſed by the commander, They prayed, 
wept, threatened, tore their hair, and 
became ſo mutinous, that the officer was 
obliged to ſtand ſentinel over them 
himſelf ; and when releaſed a few days 
after the action, they complained of their 
fafety in priſon as a puniſhment which 
was exceſſive and cruel. 

This enthuſiaſm has in ſome fo 
changed the national military character. 
Fondneſs for ſhow and noiſe is laid aſide, 
and the pride, pomp and circumſtance 
of glorious war” has given place to 
manly ſentiment. If we were to judge 
of a French and German regiment 
by their appearance, or according 
to the principles of military pedantry, 

the 
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the deciſion would quickly be made. 
Falſtaff's deſcription of his levy has 
ſometimes recurred to me when I have 
feen the martial array of many of the 
republican troops, whoſe coats indeed 
bore ſome marks of uniformity, but 
every other part of the dreſs, down to 
the wooden ſhoes, was varied according 
to the taſte or purſe of the wearer. 

The age of the great majority of the re- 
publican forces is alſo the belt fitted for 
the performance of daring actions. The 
armies are compoſed of men who are at 
that period of life when labour, and eſpe- 
cially military labour, it is ſaid is beft 
ſupported. If they fall fick, they ſoon 
recover ; and if they are wounded, their 
wounds are ſoon healed. Being of the 
fame age, their opinions, their wants, 
their amuſements are the ſame; ſo that 
the ſpirit of fraternity among the troops 
is a natural as well as moral feeling. 
What alſo forms an effential diſtinction 
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between the ſoldiers of the French ar- 
mies and thoſe of the coaleſced powers, 
is the dignity and ſelf- importance which 
is felt by the former. The French ſol- 
dier can be ſubjected to none of the 
whimſical barbarities of military diſci- 
pline, to no degrading puniſhment, Even 
the ſcourge and the cane are unknown. 
Death is the puniſhment for great crimes, 
and impriſonment for ſlight offences; 
and death cannot be inflicted on the ſol- 
dier but by a jury of his peers, who are 

far from being the moſt merciful judges. 
While I was at Huningue, a fortreſs near 
the frontiers of Switzerland, on the banks 
of the Rhine, where I paſſed ſome weeks, 
I had an opportunity of making this ob- 
ſervation, T'wo ſoldiers had been tried for 
robbery and an attempt to deſert, The 
jury was compoſed of the inhabitants of 
the town; and though the accuſed: were 
evidently guilty, they were acquitted, 

The garriſon murmured at the verdict. 


A few 
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A few days after, another ſoldier was 
tried for robbery, the evidence of which 
was far from being ſo clear as in the 
former inſtance ; but half the jury be- 
ing compoſed of ſoldiers, he was found 
guilty, and puniſhed with death. This 
ſentiment of honour is ſometimes a little 
ferocious ; but 1t ſerves a French ſoldier 
inſtead of diſcipline, and all the other 
reſtraints which are put on the paſſions 
of men. It is this ſentiment which en- 
gages him to fight for his country, to 
march half-naked, to ſupport the ex- 
tremes of hunger and fatigue, to keep 
himſelf from pilfering, and to meet death 
with gaiety. With this ſentiment is unit- 
ed his perſonal courage, his dexterity 
and vivacity, the cultivation of his mind, 
his liberty of thinking, the general know- 
ledge that he poſſeſſes of the public af- 


fairs of his country; while his enchuſiaſm 


is animated by patriotic ſongs and mar- 
tial muſic analogous to his feelings. 
Previous 
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Previous to the war it was prognoſti- 
cated that the popular confederacies, 
and civic feſtivals in which the ſoldier 
Joined with the citizen, would be ſub- 
verſive of all military order and ſubordi- 
nation : but it has been found that thoſe 
civic feſtivals are the very ſource of his 
ardour and courage. 

With men thus fitted for military ex- 
ploits by all the motives which can ani- 
mate the human mind to glorious enter- 
priſes, it is no longer a matter of ſurpriſe 
that ſuch valorovs deeds have been per- 
formed. The campaign of 1793, which 
had begun under ſuch unhappy auſpices 
that few were found lo {ſceptical as not to 
believe that the republic was at the eye 
of its diſſolution, ended in repelling the 
invaders from every point of the repub- 
lic except that part of the frontier which 
was defended by Valenciennes. 

1n the foreſt of Mormail, which lies 
ſouth of that city, the coaleſcedarmies hae! 
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collected their forces; and opened the 
campaign of 1794 with the defeat of the 
French divifion in this quarter, and the 
taking of Landrecies, a fortreſs on the 
third line; ſo that no other ſtrong poſt 
remained between this place and Paris. 
The republican armies were more fortu- 
nate in the ſouth, Under the command 
of general Bagdelone, a detachment of 


the army of the Alps ſcaled thoſe moun-. 
tains, acroſs ſnows, over rocks almoſt in- 


acceſſible, and along tremendous precipi- 
ces; and after paſſing two nights in thoſe 


regions of eternal winter, without fire or 
covering, took poſſeſſion of the redoubts 


on mount Valaiſin, and planted the three- 
coloured ſtandard on the lofty ſummit of 
St. Bernard. The aſtoniſhed Piedmon- 


teſe, after a ſhort reſiſtance, fled with pre- 


cipitation from enemies who ſeemed 


guided by ſome ſupernatural hand; but 
not without leaving on the ſnow the 
dreadful traces of the republican victory. 
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The ſame dangers and the ſame ſucceſs 
attended the taking of mount Cenis, 
which was carried by the main body un- 
der the command of general Dumas. 
Theſe advantages were immediately fol- 
lowed by another of much greater import- 
ance. The ſtrong and almoſt impreg- 
nable fortreſs of Saorgio was attacked by 
the army of Italy, and fell into their 
hands, together with Belvedere, la Bou- 
Jena, and other places, with all the Auſ- 
trian and Piedmonteſe camps, and im- 
menſe quantities of ſtores. 

The two armies of the eaſtern and 
weſtern Pyrenées at the ſame moment 
ſignalized themſelves by victories. On 
the weſtern ſide the Spaniards were rout- 
ed with great ſlaughter: two thouſand 
were taken prifoners, and two hundred 
pieces of cannon with all the magazines 
fell into the hands of the republicans. 
On the eaſtern ſide the Spaniards had 
ſtill poſſeſſion of two important poſts, 

2 Port 
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Port Vendre, and Collioure. Thoſe 


two places, together with fort St. Elmo, 


which commanded them, were taken by 


the French, who overcame obſtacles 


that only their enthuſiaſm could ſubdue. 
The French army employed twenty-four 
days in this attack. When St. Elmo and 
Port Vendre were no longer tenable, the 
Spaniards retired into Collioure, and at 


length ſurrendered to general Dugom- | 


mier, who ſent ſeven thouſand priſoners 


back to Spain, and repleniſhed his army 


with the immenſe quantity of ſpoils that 
fell into his hands. The colours of li- 
berty now crowned the ſhaggy ſummits 
of the Pyrences, as well as thoſe of the 
frozen Alps. 

The victories of the ſouth were ſoon 
followed by victories of the . north. — 
Whilethe coaleſcedarmies were marching 
to Paris, the left wing of the northern 
army made a diverſion in Brabant. Af- 


ter a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance on the part 
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of general Clairfait, and a total defeat of 
his army, which was driven back on 
Tournay, the French took poſſeſſion of 
Courtray and Menin. The right diviſion 
of the northern armies, including the 
army of the Sambre and Meuſe, by the 
evacuation of Beaumont, formed a junc- 
tion with the army of the Ardennes, 
along the Sambre. In one of thoſe actions 
the infantry charged the Auſtrian cavalry 
three times, and put them to flight; an 
inſtance of bravery not equalled, it is 
ſaid, ſince the battle of Pharſalia; and fo 
much the more glorious for the French 
arms than it was for the Roman, as their 
legions were trained by long diſcipline 
to triumph, while theſe were the exploits 
of ſoldiers but a few months in arms. 
While the republic was puſhing on its 
ſplendid victories, and preparing for ſtill 
greater, it received a ſhock where defear, 
though fatal, was not attended with diſ- 


grace, This period was ſignalized by 
the 
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the naval combat of the firſt of June. 
The ardour of the French was an unequat 
counterpoiſe to the ſuperior {kill which 
directed the movements of the Engliſh 
fleet. On that element where impetu- 
ofity availed nothing againſt knowledge 
and diſcipline; on that element which 
England calls her own, ſhe triumphed ; 
and although the French fleet fucceeded 
in what had been its chief aim, the ſav- 
ing a very conſiderable convoy which it 
was of the utmoſt conſequence to pre- 
ſerve, it was defeated with the loſs of ſe- 
ven veffels, and ſuſtained ſuch damage 
as rendered it incapable of any immediate 
fervice. | 
The progreſs of the main army of the 
coaleſced powers, which had remained 
durtng.the defeat of Clairfait in the ſtrong 
polt of the foreſt of Mormail towards the 
frontiers of - the Ardennes, alarmed the 
towns in that quarter; and extraordinary 
meaſures were taken for the ſafety of 
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Sedan, which appeared to be menaced. 
This new danger rouſed the ardour of 
the inhabitants of that country around, 
who marched from Sedan, Mezieres and 
the neighbouring communes, to the relief 
of the fortreſs of Bouillon, which had 
ſtopped the enemy's progreſs. The 
ſame reſiſtance was made at Maubeuge, 
where the women and children with their 
huſbands and fathers mingled in the bat- 
tle, and the mayor and the municipal 
officers fought and fell in the foremoſt 
ranks. The attack of the enemy 1n the 
Palatinate was attended with greater ſuc- 
ceſs ; the army of the Moſelle was defeat. 
ed, and the poſt of Kaiſers-Lautern, with 
ſome others, fell into the poſſeſſion of the 
Pruſſians. 
In the mean time different diviſions 
on the Sambre continued to puſh on, 
and paſſed the river; the army of the 
Ardennes marched forward to Mons ; 
while others took poſſeſſion of various 
poſts 


— 
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poſts on the left of Charleroi, after 
much obſtinate reſiſtance, and ſucceeded 
io inveſting the place ; having forced 
the camps of Montigny on the north of 
the river, and taken poſſeſſion of another 
which was placed on an eminence called 
the Heights of the Tomb. 

Such at this important period were the 
poſitions of the contending forces. The 
coaleſced powers were in poſſeſſion of the 
territory of the republic from Conde to 
Landrecies, with the towns of Valen- 
ciennes arid Queſnoy; but as Liſle, 
Bouchain, and Cambray hung on one 
flank, and Maubeuge, Sedan, and, Me- 
zieres on the other, they found it dan- 
gerous to make any further progreſs to- 
wards Paris. Leaving the defence of 
theſe towns to their reſpective garriſons, 
the republican armies, agreeably to the 
plan of the campaign, were occupied in 
attempting to form a junction in their 
rear, beyond Tournay on the one ſide, 
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and Mons on the other; which junction, 
if the enemy did not previouſly evacuate 
the territory, would cut off their retreat, 
and compel them to ſurrender. The 
taking of Ypres with ſix thouſand pri- 
ſoners, after ſeveral victories gained over 
Clairfait, who attempted to relieve it, 
and of Charleroi with its garriſon, imme- 
diately after, decided the coaleſced com- 
manders to hazard a battle, on the event 
of which their own fate, and that of 

France, was now viſibly ſuſpended. 
The battle of Fleurus has been called 
the Sempach“ of the French republic. It 
was this battle which decided its deſtiny, 
and ſecured its independence. The 
ground on which it was fought had been 
| already 


Sempach is a ſmall town in the canton of Lu- 
cerne, in Switzerland, ſituated on the borders of a 
lake, to which it gives its name. About a league 
and a half from this town, on the hills that ſkirt the 
lake, was fought the memorable battle called the 
battle 


Ee } 


already twice celebrated for victories 
gained by the French, over the Spaniards 
in 1622, and over the allies in 1690. 
To retake Charleroi, and ſtop the progreſs 


of the republican forces in this quarter, 


was indiſpenſable for the ſafety of the 
coaleſced armies. For this important pur- 
poſe the prince of Cobourg drew off the 
whole of his forces, except ſuch as were 
abſolutely neceſſary for the garriſon of 
the captured towns; and this army, alrea- 
dy immenſe, was ſtrengthened the day 
before the battle by the arrival of a con- 
ſiderable body of Pruſſians. Ar im- 


menſe train of artillery, and cavalry as“ 


numerous again as that of the French, 


made up this formidable force. 
On the left ſide of Charleroi, near the 


battle of Sempach, on July the gth, 1386; when 
the Swiſs defeated the Auſtrians, and Duke Leo- 
pold was killed, with the flower of his army, and 
the chief of his nobles. It was this battle which 
ſecured the independence of the Swiſs Cantans.. 
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little village of Fleurus, the armies enga- 
ged. The battle began at break of day. 
Theright wing of the coaleſced army was 
commanded by the prince of Orange, 
the left by general Beaulieu ; the prince 
of Lambeſe was at the head of the ca- 
valry, and the prince of Cobourg com- 
manded in chief. The republican forces 
were commanded by general Jourdan; 
the generals Marceau and Lefevre led 
the wings, and the cavalry were headed 
by general Dubois. Kleber was ſtation-⸗ 
ed on the oppoſite ſide of Charleroi to 
protect the bridge of Marchiennes, and 
prevent the enemy from taking them in 
flank, or falling on their rear. Three 
times the republican forces were driven 
back to their intrenchments by the ene- 
my's artillery. The cries of No re- 
treat! No retreat to day!” brought 
them up again ; and after nine hours had 
elapſed, the victory remained undecided 
* the battle ſeemed to have been only 
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begun. The various movements of the 
hoſtile generals had been crowned with 
nearly equal ſucceſs, when Jourdan, 
bringing up his corps de reſerve, ordered 
the pas de charge to be beat throughout 
the whole line. The enemy could no 
longer ſtand the ſhock, but gave way in 
all quarters, and left the republicans maſ- 


ters of the field. This ſplendid victory 


decided the fate of the coaleſced forces. 
In order to prevent the danger with 
which they were threatened from a junc- 
tion of the two diviſions of the northern 


army, which they had not the means of 


preventing, they precipitated theirretreat 
from the ſoil of the republic, of which 
they had been in poſſeſſion fince the trea- 
ſon of Dumourier ; leaving nevertheleſs 
behind them the garriſons of Conde, 


Valenciennes, Queſnoy, and Landrecies, 


with all their magazines and ſtores. 
While Mons and other poſts occupied 
by the enemy were ſeized by the con- 
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querors of Fleurus ; and. Oſtend, Tour- 
nay, and the neighbouring towns fell 
into the bands of the left diviſion of the 
northern army under Pichegru ; the coa- 
leſced princes, with the remains of their 
army, fled back to Bruxelles, after making 
various but vain attempts to ſtem the im- 
petuoſity of the republican torrent. The 
ſame ſucceſs attended the French forces 
on the frontiers of Alſace. Three ſuc- 
ceſſive days the united armies of the 
Rhine and the Moſelle were engaged 
with the Pruſſians. The victory at Trip- 
ſtadt decided the fate of the Palatinate, 
and the republican” forces reſumed their 
former poſitions. 

The two grand diviſions of the north- 
ern army formed their junction at Ath, 
a town lying at an equal diſtance from 
Tournay and Mons, on the road to Brux- 
elles. F rom hence, that which was called 
the army of the north, under Pichegru, 
went in purſuit of the Dutch and Engliſh 

_ f forces 
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forces that were retreating into Holland, 
and took poſſeſſion of Nieuport, Mechlin, 
Antwerp, and other towns on the Scheldt; 
while that of the Sambre and Meuſe, 
under Jourdan, dividing itſelf, followed 
the Auſtrians with one diviſion to Brux- 
elles, and with another took poſſeſſion of 
Namur and other poſts on the Meuſe. 

The chiefs of the coalition, paſſing 
haſtily through Bruxelles, made ſome re- 
ſiſtance at the Montagne de Fer, on the 
road from Louvain to Tirlemont: but 
the impetuoſity of the conquerors was 
irreſiſtible, and the Auſtrians had no re- 
ſpice till they had fled over the Meuſe, 
leaving the republicans maſters of Liege, 
and of the immenſe tract of country 
which they had before conquered in the 
campaign of 1792, and had poſſeſſed till 
the opening of the campaign of the fol- 
lowing year. 
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LETTER I. 


Tur horrors which defolated the inte- 
rior part of France had too long formed 
a melancholy contraſt with the reſplendent 
glories that hung around 1ts frontiers ; 
and the honour of the French name, fink- 
ing beneath the obloquy with which it was 
loaded by the crimes of its domeſtic ty- 
rants, was only ſuſtained by the aſtoniſh- 
ing achievements of the French armies, 
They alone remained pure and unſullied 
by the contagious guilt which overſpread 
their country. They alone appear to have 
been thetrue repreſentatives of theF:;ench 
nation, and every family in France could 
boaſt of having a deputy upon the fron- 
tier. It was the duty of the French 
ſoldiers not to deliberate upon the inter- 
nal commotions, but to repulſe the hoſtile 
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invader: and Europe, which has been the. 
theatre of their exploits, bas been awed 
by their overwhelming greatneſs. 

The French armies were in a great 
meaſure ignorant of what was paſting in 
the internal part of the country ; their. 
communications with home being en- 
tirely in the hands of the conſpirators who 
governed, and who were careful to con- 
ceal from the gallant defender of liberty, 
that, while he was laviſhing his blood in 
her defence, his honourable toils and 
dangers had no power to ſhield an aged 


father, a mother, or a ſiſter from the ſcaf- 


fold. 

The tyrants of the day were alſo careful 
not to puſh their revolutionary meaſures 
too far with reſpect to the armies. For 


although, when the decree arrived, that 
no Engliſh or Hanoverian ſhould be made 


- priſoners, the generals anſwered in the 
language of the governor of Bayonne to 
Charles IX. “ That they commanded 

ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, and not executioners ;” and al- 
though Robeſpierre, on hearing that an 
Engliſh garriſon had been made priſoners 
contrary to the tenor of the decree, ex- 
claimed with fury, that the lives of five 
thouſand men were nothing compared to 
the violation of a principle ;” the army 
wore ſo ſtern an aſpect againſt the deed 
they were commanded to perform, that 
the committee of public ſafety did not 
venture to take notice of their difobe- 
dience, This immoral and infamous 
decree, which was as much reprobated in 
France as in any other part of Europe, 
was never once put into execution; nor 
does it appear that a ſingle act of diſ- 
honour has ſtained the glory of the 
armies, They were, indeed, during the 
reign of Robeſpierre, fometimes infeſted 
by Jacobin miſſionaries, whoſe ignorance 
and ferocity produced occaſional diſcon- 
rents. At Huningue I was ſhewn the 


place where the Fre.:Chcrofled the Rhine 
| to 
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to attack the Auſtrian army on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river. A repreſentative on 
miſſion, who knew as much of war as he 
did of legiſlation, diſplaced the general 
who ventured to demonſtrate the danger 
and folly of the enterpriſe, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of the forces. He eſca- 
ped with the loſs of his hat and feather : 
but the troops were ſlaughtered in great 
numbers; and thoſe who fled from the 
ſword were either diſarmed by the Swiſs, 
whoſe territory they violated in their 
flight, or drowned 1n the Rhine. 

The iron hand that weighed on the 
people was at length removed ; and na- 
tional juſtice, overtaking the affaſſins who 
had uſurped the reins of government, clo- 
ſed the book of horrors. The nation had 
the double ſatisfaction of ſeeing itſelf at 
the ſame moment delivered from revolu- 
tionary government, and of beholding 
its armies in poſſeſſion of the ſame poſts 


as when this revolutionary ſyſtem began. 
It 
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It has been a queſtion often debated, 
« Whether the revolutionary meaſures 
which were adopted by the party of Ro- 
beſpierre were not the immediate and ne- 
ceſſary cauſes of the triumphs that follow - 
ed ?” It is certain that the levy of the firſt 
requiſition ſaved the country; but this 
requiſition might have been levied by 
law as well as terror, as the event has 
fince proved, After joining in the gene- 
ral acclamation of the people on the de- 
ſtruction of the tyrants, the armies began 
their irruption into the enemy's country, 
both in the north and ſouth, by the in- 
vaſion of Holland, and the capture of 
Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtian in Spain. 
The army of the weſtern Pyrenees took 
poſſeſſion of Guipeſcoa, with Toloſa the 


capital of the province: and the army 


of the Palatinate, of the electorate of 
Treves; making themſelves maſters of 
the Sarre and the Moſelle, as the other 
armies had of the Scheldt and the Meuſe. 
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It was at this period that the Engliſh 
acquired by conqueſt theiſland of Corſica, 
The French fleet had been ſo diſmantled 
and diminiſhed at Toulon, that it could 
afford no aſſiſtance to the inhabitants; 
and after ſuſtaining a vigorous ſiege, the 
garriſon of Calvi was conſtrained to ca- 
pitulate. The news of the partial capture 
of the French poſſeſſions in the Weſt 
Indies accompanied this reverſe nearer 
home. 

While the northern armies were pur 
ſuing the coaleſced forces, the four towns 
of Landrecies, Queſnoy, Conde, and 
Valenciennes, which had been the re- 
ward of the whole labours of the invading 
armies during their laſt campaign, and 
which were filled with immenſe ſtores of 
every kind, and ſtrongly garriſoned, fell 
ſucceſſively into the hands of the republic, 
Theſe victories were almoſt as rapid as 
the means by which they were communis 
cated, The news of the capture of Queſ- 
5:4 noy 
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noy was brought to the convention an 
hour after the ſurrender, by the aid of 
an inſtrument ſince called the Telegraph. 
This machine, the invention of an artiſt 
of the name of Chappe, had been con- 
ſtructed the preceding year; but it re- 
quired the intervening ſpace to reduce 
the ſyſtem to practice, and inſtruct thoſe 
who were to be employed in tranſmitting 
the intelligence. | 

The republican armies received very 
eſſential ſervice on the opening of this 
campaign from another inſtrument, which 
was allo of French invention. The bal- 


loon, which we had hitherto beheld the 


amuſement of philoſophers and children, 
and the uſes of which had ſo often been 
the ſubje& of idle ſpeculation, was now 
made ſubſervient to the moſt important 
purpoſes. Whenever it was expedient to 
be apprized of the poſition or force of 
the enemy, this machine of e/pionage was 
ſent up for diſcovery; and the reporters, 
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with the aid of glaſſes, became acquaint- 
ed with the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
poſts, and gave directions where the at- 
tack ſhould be made or forborne. The 
balloon, like an ill-omen'd bird, ſtruck. 
terror into the hearts of the Auſtrians, 
who beheld it hovering as the vanguard 
of deſtruction, which they knew from ex- 

perience to be ſure and irreſiſtible. 
While Bellegarde, the laſt fortreſs 
which the Spaniards held in the eaſtern 
Pyrenees, was retaken, a diviſion of the 
army of the north took poſſeſſion of the 
luice, a poſt of great importance, and 
the key of the province of Zealand, 
which was conteſted with obſtinacy, and 
won by no ordinary valour; and the. 
army of the Sambre and Meuſe, under 
Jourdan, followed the Auſtrian fugitives, . 
in order to drive them acroſs the Rhine. 
The Auſtrians, recovering from their ter- 
ror, after paſſing the Meuſe, took ftrong 


poſitions on the little ſtream of Aywaille, 
which, 
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which, though of ſmall importance as a 
river, was fortified by rocky banks which 
it was difficult to paſs. The heights be- 
hind it were covered with redoubts, and 
the whole defended by a very conſide- 
rable force. At day-break the republi- 
cans attacked, and carried with the bayo- 
net, the paſſages of the river and the 
enemy's camps and redoubts ; purſued. 
a diviſion to the walls of Maeſtricht, on 
the one ſide, and on the other to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, of which they took poſſeſſion. 

The Auſtrians, driven from this laſt 
poſition, had taken others on the Roer, 
forming their line on each ſide of the city 
of Juliers, from the paſſage of Duaren 
to Linnich. The capture of this city 
was of conſiderable importance ; fince it 
would cut off every hope of aſſiſtance to 
Maeſtricht, which was now inveſted. Jour- 
dan formed his army into four diviſions. 
To Scherer he gave the command of the 
right wing; toKleber of the left: LeFevre 
commanded 
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commanded the van f and that of the 
centre he took himſelf. Early in the 


morning the attack began, In a ſhort 
time the camp before Juliers was car- 
ried, and all the other columns were 
equally ſucceſsful, but that under Le 
Fevre, which, after beating the enemy, 
found it impoſſible to pals the river at 
Linnich, as the bridge was deſtroyed, 
and the town ſet on fire. The combat 
was about to be renewed the next morn- 
ing, when they found the enemy had 
abandoned the place: and at the mo- 
ment when a battery began to open on 
Juliers, a deputation of the magiſtrates 
preſented the keys to the conquerors ; 
and the city, which might have ſuſtained 
a formidable fiege (being in a reſpectable 
flate of defence, and well ſtored), ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. This important 
victory decided the final retreat of the 
Auſtrians, They found it vain to contend 
any longer with an enemy to whom 


conqueſt 
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conqueſt was become habitual, and there- 
fore leſt the republicans that part of the 
country undiſputed, who ſoon after 
planted the tree of liberty on the banks 
of the Rhine, in the city of Cologne. 
The progreſs of the northern army, 
under Pichegru, was attended with ſimi- 
lar ſucceſs. The capture of Crevecceur, 
the key of Bois - le- duc, ſoon gave them 


poſſeſſion of this important place. The 


duchies of Cleves and Gueldres fell in 
quick ſucceſſion on the one ſide, and the 
fortreſs of Hulſt, Saas-de-gand, and 
other forts in Dutch Flanders, ſurrender- 
ed to the republican arms on the other: 
while the armies of the Moſelle and the 
Rhine having formed their junction at 
Lautree, after taking various towns on 
their way, unfurled the three- coloured 
flag in the long proverbially celebrated 

city of Coblentz. 
Imagination toils after victories like 
theſe. Not four months had elapſed ſince 
| 8 the 
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the Auſtrians were almoſt within view of 
Paris; having taken the laſt fortreſs on 
the way that oppoſed their paſſage. What 
then in four ſhort months bas driven 
thoſe mighty hoſts from the frontiers of 
the republic, and thrown into its. poſ- 
ſeſſion towns, duchies, electorates, prin- 
cipalities, and provinces? What has 
armed not only the young, but has re- 
novated the vigour of the old? What, but 
that holy flame which liberty kindles in 
every heart but that of the baſe and de- 
generate? What, but that unconquerable 
love of their country, which animates a 
people, when, after a long night of op- 
preſſion, they have at length a country to 
hail e 

The two armies of the eaſtern and 
weſtern Pyrenees, though their progreſs 
was not ſo rapid as thoſe of the north, 
were every day gathering new laurels, 
That of the weſtern Pyrenees obtained 
at this period a ſignal victory, which put 
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them in poſſeſſion of the celebrated 
eſtabliſhment of Orbeycette, and Egny, 
and made them maſters of the provinces 
of Navarre and Biſcay almoſt to the 
walls of Pampelune. The attack took 
place at twelve different places; each of 
which, ſtrong from its natural poſition, 
had, in expectation of the enemy, been 
a long time prepared for defence; with 
all the reſources of art. Every mountain 
was a redoubt, or fortified camp, and 
every paſſage had a ditch or covered 
way. The impetuoſity of the French 
troops overcame all obſtacles; and though 
the reſiſtance was obſtinate, the enemy 
was compelled, with a very confiderable 
loſs of men and ſtores, to ſave themſelves 
by a precipitate retreat. 

The ſpot which the republicans had 
now conquered was the celebrated plains 
of Roncevaux, where the proud Caſtilian 
had erected a pyramid in honour of the 
victories obtained over the French in 
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the time of Charlemagne. Age had ob- 
literated the characters which victory had 
inſcribed: the republicans diſmantled 
this monument of their anceſtors ſhame, 
and planted the tree of liberty on its 
ruins. | 
The army of the eaſtern Pyrenees ſig- 
nalized itſelf at ſame time by vic- 
tories no leſs ſplendid. After the taking 
of Caſtella, the Spaniſh army had op- 
poſed nearly the ſame reſiſtance to the 
progreſs of the French forces on the 
eaſtern ſide as had already been made 
on the weſt. After a deſperate engage 
ment, in which the republican general 
Dugommier was killed, the French ar- 
my marched on towards Figueres, the key 
of Catalonia. This important fortreſs, 
the laſt erected and moſt finiſhed piece 
of fortification in Europe, was fo ſur- 
- rounded by redoubts and intrenchments 
that it was deemed impregnable. Here 
the Spaniſh generals had aſſembled their 
L 2. forces, 
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forces, and ſeemed to have fixed the 
bounds of republican victories. After a 
bloody conflict, in which three generals 
were killed, among whom was the com- 
mander in chief the Count de la Union, 
the French bayonets, as uſual, decided 
the conteſt. The enemy ralhied on the 
heights of Liers : but the impetuoſity of 
the aſſailants forced them to a ſecond 
flight ; and the fortreſs of Figueres, after 
having been two days inveſted, was ſur- 
rendered to the French, with nearly ten 
thouſand priſoners of war, and an im- 

menſe quantity of artillery and ſtores, 
The right diviſion of the northern 
army had taken poſſeſſion of Venloo, a 
ſtrong town in Gueldres, belonging to 
the United Provinces on the right ſide of 
the Meuſe; but no further progreſs could 
be made in that quarter until Maeſtricht 
fell into their hands. Maeſtricht, which 
is eſteemed one of the moſt regular for- 
tifications in Europe, was fully garriſoned 
and 
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and proviſioned; and it might have been 
expected, as the bad ſeaſon was ad van- 
cing, that it would have ſuſtained a con- 
ſiderable ſiege. 

The reſiſtance on the part of the 1 
ſieged was equalled by the intrepidity of 
the aſſailants, who after a conflict with: 
the elements, for their trenches were: 
often under water, as well as with the 
enemy, carried the place 1n fiftcen days,. 
and acquired by this important conqueſt 
the full command of the Meuſe. 

The ſurrender of this place was fol- 


lowed by that of fort Schanke. This 


fort is ſituated on the fork of the Rhine, 
which here firſt divides itſelf, and loſes 
its name 1n rivers uſurping its dignity, 
while itſelf creeps away an obſcure ri- 
vulet, and at length ends in a Dutch ca» 
nal, | 
The taking of this fortreſs: haſtened 
the capture of Nimeguen, a beautiful 
and. ſtrong town on the Waal, famous 
'Ly for 
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ſor the peace made in 1679. The French 
alſo took a con ſiderable number of Dutch 
priſoners ; the Engliſh army in its retreat 
having broken down the bridge before 
their allies could get over, who were 
compelled of courſe to ſurrender. 

The ſeverity of the weather had put 
a ſtop to any further military operations; 
and nothing of importance occurred but 
the taking of the two fortreſſes of Rhin- 
fels, and the fort oppoſite Manheim, 
which gave the French full poſſeſſion of 
every ſpot of ground on this ſide of the 
Rhine, except Mentz, which was the 
refuge of the conquered armies; and of 
which the French troops continued a 
Fruitleſs ſiege. It was in vain for the 
northern army to attempt to penetrate 
farther into Holland, ſince the remains 
of the coaleſced forces, intrenched behind - 
the Waal and the Meuſe, rendered every 
effort of the aſſailants unavailing. Had 
it been poſſible to find boats or barges 
* 8 in 
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in order to paſs thoſe formidable barriers, 
the batteries on the oppoſite fide would 
have prevented .their being employed. 
The overflow of the country alſo, had 
they gained the oppoſite banks, would 
have impeded their progreſs, and the 
conqueſt of Holland appeared altogether 
impracticable. Happily for the French, 
nature levelled theſe obſtacles. The ri- 
vers were frozen by the extreme rigour 
of the ſeaſon, and, inſtead of oppoſing 
barriers to the republican forces, became 
a vaſt bridge, over which the whole line 
extending from Nimeguen to Breda, a 
diſtance of upwards of thirty-ſix miles, 
began their march in the night of the 
ſixth and ſeventh of Nivoſe, anſwering 


to the laſt days in December of the old 
calendar. 


The paſſage of the Meuſe before the 
iſland of Bommel was effected by the 
troops under the command of general 
Dandaels; and the diſpoſitions were ſo 


happily 
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bappily formed, that in ſpite of an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, the two forts of Bom- 
mel and St. Andreas, with fixty pieces 
of artillery, fell 1nto their hands, al- 
though they had not a ſingle cannon to 
ſupport the attack. At Langſtraet, ge- 
neral Oſten carried ſeveral forts and in- 
trenchments, while another part of the 
army ſorced the lines of Breda. The 
ton of Grave, which for a month paſt 
had occupied: the French forces, who 
had blocked and bombarded it, fell into 
their hands, which was a conqueſt cf 
very conſiderable importance. Theſe 
victories put the French in poſſeſſion of 
an immenſe quantity of ſtores and artil- 
lery, and furniſhed the army with the 
means of making the further conqueſts 
that lay before them. * 

The right diviſion of the army, a fort - 
night after this victory, ſucceeded in 
paſſing the river above Nimeguen, while 
the left preſſed on the main body of the 

1 | enemy. 
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enemy. The continuance of the froſt 
made the ſea as dry ground: the coa- 
leſced powers retreated as the republi- 
can armies advanced ; and the towns on 
the Yfſel, forming the eaſtern frontier 
of Holland, fell into their poſſeſſion. 
All further oppoſition was ineffeQual ; 
there was no longer any enemy to be 
ſeen ; and on the 2 iſt of January, Am- 
ſterdam opened its gates to the conquer- 
ors ; the reigning powers having a few 
days before vacated their ſeats, and ſaved 
themſelves by a precipitate flight. The 
remaining fortreſſes followed the exam- 
ple of the capital, and the whole of the 
United States ſubmitted to the French 
Republic. 


THE END, 
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